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MEMORIAL ODE. 


BY T. W- HIGGINSON. 


|The following beautiful ode was; read at the ser- 
vices in Tremont Temple, Decoration Day, by Pro- 
fessor George Riddle, Col. Higginson being unavoid- 
ably absent.) 


Joy to the three-hilled city! Each new year 
Heals something of the grief this day records; 
Each year the plaintive lay 
Sounds yet more far away, 
And strains of triumph suit memorial words. 
The old time pang becomes a thrill of joy. 
Again we turn the page 
Of our heroic age 
And read anew the tale of every patriot boy. 
A moéest courage was their simple wont, 
The dauntless youths who grew to manhood here: 
Patnam and Savage, Perkins and Revere. 
It neeas no helmet’s gleam, 
No armor’s glittering beam, 
No fendal imagery of shield or spear 
To gild the gallant deeds that roused us then, 
When Cass fell dying in the battle’s front 
And Shaw's fair head lay ’mid his dusky men, 


All o’er the tranquil land, 
On this Memorial day, 
Coming from near and far, 
Men gather in the mimic guise of war. 
They bear no polished s:eel, 
Yet by the elbow’'s touch they march. they wheel, 
Or side by side they stand. 
They now are peacefa) men, fair order's sons; 
But as they halt in motionless array, 
Or bow their heads to pray, 
Into their dream intrudes 
The swift, sharp crack of rifle-shots in woods; 
Into their memory swells 
The trumpet’s call, the screaming of the shells; 
And ever and anon they scem to hear 
The far-off thunder of besieging guns; 
All sounds of by-gone war, ali memories of the ear. 


A littie while it seems 
Since those were daily thoughts which now are 
dreame; 
A little while is gone 
Since, the last battle fought, the victory won, 
We saw sweet Peace come back with all her charms, 
And watched a million men lay down their arms. 
But at this morning's call 
We bridge the interval, 
And yet once more, with no regretful tears, 
Look back again, though now men’s blood be cooled, 
Through the long vista of the fading years 
To days when Sumner spoke and Andrew ruled. 


Courage is first and last of what we need 
To mould a nation for triumphal sway; 
All else is empty air, 
A promise vainly fair 
Like the bright beauty of the ocean spray 
Tossed up toward heaven, but never reaching there. 
Not in the past, but in the future, we 
Must seek the mastery 
Of fate and fortune, thought and word and deed. 
The past is on its starry track, 
We would not win it back. 
Gone, gone for aye, the little Puritan homes; 
Gone the beleagured town, from out whose spires 
Flashed forth the warning fires 
Telling the Cambridge rustics, “Percy comes!” 
And gone those later days of grief and shame 
When slavery changed our court house to a jail 
And blood drops stained its threshold. Now we hail, 
After the long affray, 
A time of calmer order, wider aim, 
More mingled races, manhood's larger frame, 
A city’s broader sweep, the Boston of to-day. 


They say our Boston's star begins to wane, 
Our heroes pass away, our poets die, 
Our passionate ardors mount no more so high. 
*Tis but an old alarm, the affright of wealth, 
The cowardice of culture, wasted pain! 
Freedom is hope and healih! 
The sea that all our ocean steamers ride 
Is the same sea that rocked the shallops frail 
Of the bold Pilgrims; yonder is its tide, 
And here are we their sons; it grows not pale, 
Nor we who walk its borders. Never fear! 
Courage and truth are all. 
Trust in the great hereafter, and whene’er 
In some high hour of need 
That tests the heroic breed 
The Boston of the fature sounds its call, 
Bartletts and Lowells yet shall answer, “‘Here!"’ 





——s 


THE OLD BUG-BEAR. 


Woman Suffrage dves not always produce 
the best results, even in school elections, if 
the St Paul Pioneer-Press is to be relied up- 
on. Women vote for school officers in Min- 
nesota. In one of the wards of St Paul a 
candidate who was evidently unfit for a 
school officer was elected, and the Pioneer- 
Press says, ‘“‘by the votes of the lowest class 
of women whom he gathered at immense 
labor and expense from the shanties and 
junk shops.” The certainty that such re- 
sults must follow in every great centre of 
population is what prevents so large a pro- 

rtion of judicious and far-seeing matrons 

rom giving their countenance to the agita- 
tion for Woman Suffrage. They know well 
that under the lead of the worst of dema- 
gogues, creatures from the cities’ back 
slums, among whom they would neither 
trust themselves nor their daughters, would 
fill and degrade the voting places. Itis bad 
enough to have male drunkards and ruffians 
holding the balance of power in our elec- 
tions. It would be far worse to have their 
power strengthened and multiplied by the 
women whom they control. Elections of 
school committee seldom have much in them 
to excite the zeal of the evil class; but what- 
ever there is of evil and danger in our gen- 
eral elections would be much increased by 
the introduction of a bad female element. 

This paragraph, from a Minnesota paper, 
is going the rounds of the newspapers, and 
gives aid and comfort to all opponents of 
Woman Suffrage. If the fact was as stated, 
it is well that it should be known. No re- 
form ought to trade on false pretences, or 
to wish to doit. We need to know, not 
only the best results, but the worst, that 
can follow any change. We need to dis- 
count in advance, if necessary, all the harm 
that can be done to our cause by excesses 
or.by reactions. 

Consider now the alleged facts in St. 
Paul. First, is it so sure that the facts 
are precisely as given here? In making an 
abstract of a newspaper statement, the 
qualifying clauses, the limitations, the bal- 
ancing of observation, may often be left 
out. Then, are we hearing from a fair 
witness? Is there no other side? I remem- 
ber when the colored troops were just be- 
ing drilled, what extraordinary lies were 
sent abrdad in regard to them, with the 
best intentions. As described by friends, 
their skirmishes became battles, their every- 
day actions were triumphs. As described 
by opponents, every act of discipline in- 
spired a mutiny, every man absent from 
roll call was a deserter. It took time to 
show that, after all, black soldiers were 
very much like whites, in their virtues and 
their sins; and so it will be, fora long time, 
with the career of women. Every state- 
ment will require sifting. The commonest 
facts will need to be reviewed in the light 
of some tribunal more impartial and less 
sensational that the average reporter. 

But this is, after all, a very secondary 
matter. For one, I am perfectly willing to 
admit that even if the facts here stated did 
not take place in one particular ward in 
St. Paul, they probably will take place, 
somewhere, sooner or later. Somewhere 
or other, in some raw frontier settlement, 
or in the city of New York itseif, ihe bad 
element will occasionally come uppermost 
among women, as it sometimes does among 
men. It is the penalty we pay for republi- 
can government. It is the means of edu- 
cation in a republican government. If the 
good do not vote, the bad will. This is an 
inevitable rule among men; why should it 
not be so athong women? This was the les- 
son the people of New York city learned 
under the reign of Tweed; when they had 
learned it, they overthrew him. This did 
not bring the millennium at once, because 
John Kelly took Tweed’s place; but it was 
a great step from the one to the other, al- 
though plenty of steps yet remain to be 
taken. Perhaps the women of St. Paul, 
like the men of New York, needed a little 
wholesome teaching. If so, they have re- 
ceived it, if the paragraph above quoted be 
correct. 

The real question is, if so, how they will 
take the teaching, and how they will vote 
next year. If then, and the year after, and 
for ten years to come, the same result oc- 
curs, it will certainly look as if Woman 
Suffrage were a failure—in one ward of St. 
Paul. But it will look as if Universal Suf- 
frage were also a failure, in that particular 
vicinity. Indeed, it is the opinion of many 
worthy men—as of Mr. Francis Parkman 
and Mr. D. A. Wasson—that it is a failure 
everywhere. Ido not share this opinion, 
but I certainly should, if a single, badly- 
managed election were enough to upset my 
confidence. Try Woman Suffrage by the 
same test with which you try Manhood 
Suffrage; that is all we can ask. Is it true 
that in our elections among men, on the 
whole, the scoundrels vote and the honest 
men let things go by default? Not in any 
place where I have ever chanced to live. 





There are such places, but the evil is ex- 
ceptional and occasional; and it is, more- 
over, self-correcting. On the whole, our 
system of Suffrage works well, on a large 
scale; it does not give perfect institutions, 
but it gives more satisfaction than any oth- 
er. If thisis true for men, why not for 
women also? 

That was a fine saying by Frederick 
Douglass; ‘‘I am willing to trust all the ig- 
norance of the community in the hands 
of all the knowledge in the community; 
all its vice in the hands of its virtue; 
and this for women as well as for men.” 
Whoever expects that all women, when 
they vote, are going to behave like 
saints—or that only the ready-made 
saints will wish to vote—has very extrav- 
agant expectations. For one, I do not be- 
lieve that women, taking the whole of char- 
acter into account, are greatly superior to 
men; and I confidently expect to see them 
develop, under temptation, many of the 
worst faults of men. But I also expect 
that, with larger opportunities and a wider 
school, they will also show new virtues; 
and that for them, as for men, the tenden’ 
cy of society is onward. Sooner or later, 
vice will be controlled by virtue, ignorance 
by knowledge. And in those days even 


St. Paul, Minnesota, will be redeemed. 
T. W. H. 


= 
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ADDRESS OF ANNA GAKLIN SPENCER. 

On Tuesday evening, Mrs. Anna Garlin 
Spencer addressed the N. E. Woman Suf- 
frage Association as follows: 


All discouragement disappears, with the 
thought of the great movement of woman- 
hood in one direction, which is yet uncon- 
scious of its logical relation to the Suffrage 
cause. The temperance movement is not 
only one which directly educates women in 
desire for the ballot, but is indirectly teach- 
ing women familiarity with laws and legis- 
lative action, which is excellent training tor 
citizenship. Many women are so absorbed 
in the great and vital educational move- 
ments for women, that they have never had 
time to study out our problem, and hence 
believe themselves opposed to us, while 
they are really doing magnificent service 
in ourcause. The varied benevolent move- 
ments of the present day absorb many of 
our strongest and most able women, and 
these often tell us they do not want the bal- 
lot. Yet their work is taking them direct- 
ly into political circles of action, and if 
they do not always see the limitations of 
their position and press against them, they 
are learning methods of labor which will, 
by and by, fit them fo; more extended 
fields. 

These classes of women, who are working 
in the same direction we are, and yet know 
us not, and will not accept the fact that we 
are comrades, are repelled by the bug-bear 
word, ‘‘Suffrage.” They do all the things 
we wish women to do with authority, by 
such methods of appeal and of public as 
well as private action as are open to them. 
And they do all this at the call of men, as 
well as of their own natures, And they 
will not always remain ignorant of the false 
logic of their position. 

iss Susan Blow, who fitted herself 
for a kindergarten and offered her ser- 
vices to the city of St. Louis, occupied, 
while she was gratuitously serving that city, 
a position of authority. She settled the lo- 
cation of kindergartens, the methods of 
instruction, the details of normal class work. 
But when the city of St. Louis, convinced 
by the generous and wise labor of this wo- 
man of the extreme usefulness of her sys 
tem, adopted the kindergarten as a part of 
its public school work, the ——- private 
service became a part of politics, and no 
woman, not even Miss Blow, had any au- 
thoritative word to say respecting it. 

In the same way the State is constantly 
adopting into its political management 
schemes of education, benevolence in the 
care of the unfortunate classes, the neglected 
children, and the diseased wards of society, 
which have been first taught by women in a 
gratuitous service. Why in the name of 
commen sense and consistency, should that 
which before it was adopted by the State 
was clearly the sphere of benevolent wo- 
manhood, become removed from her con- 
trol by its absorption in the system of gov- 
erument? The same need that made women 
originate these good works should make 
them superintend them after the State has 
followed the example of private beneficence. 
And this noble army of women workers, 
doing so bravely the charitable and educa- 
tional pioneering of society, will not be long 
in finding out their need for the ballot, as a 
pledge of controling power to carry out 
fully the work they are now engaged in. 








WUMEN’S COLLEGE, N. Y., INFIRMARY. 

The Women’s Medical College of the 
New York Infirmary held its commence- 
ment in New York on Tuesday evening last. 
Medical degrees were conferred on Misses 
Margaret L. Carsley of Maine, Caroline R. 
Conkey of Massachusetts, Susan W. Wil- 
hams of Connecticut, and others. 











Anniversary Meeting. 


N. E. WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


[CONCLUDED FROM LAST WEEK. ] 


We continue our report, giving the 
proceedings of the 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The attendance was quite large at the af- 
ternoon session, which was opened by Rev. 
Daniel E. Whitney, of Southboro, who re- 
futed the argument that women do not want 
the ballot, saying that the same was said of 
the slaves, and yet they knew how to ap- 
preciate the boon when it was granted them. 
His advice to the women was *:: ask for 
nothing but what is right, and submit to 
nothing that is wrong. 

The resolutions were then read succes- 
sively, and, with one exception, were adopt- 
ed. 


Whereas, A majority of the citizens of New Eng- 
land are women, born and reared under republican 
institutions, comprising graduates of schools, read- 
ers of newspapers, and members of churchee,—who 
are, in fact, more generally educated, temperate, 
chaste, pesceable, law-abiding and economical than 
men, therefore, 

Resolved, That Suffrage for women will result in a 
marked improvement in New England, in our State 
and Municipal governments, and will promote a 
thorough renovation in the spirit and methods of 
our political system. 


Mr. Blackwell supported this resolution 
and emphasized the value and importance 
of the reform to be expected as a result of 
the influence of women as voters. So far 
from sharing in the want of enthusiasm ex- 
pressed by Governor Long in his otlierwise 
admirable address, it seems to me, if right- 
ly understood, it would enlist the most ar- 

ent sympathy. The change which Wo- 
man Suffrage will effect in the spirit and 
methods of government will be greater than 
people generally believe. In view of the 
radical differences, mental and moral, be- 
tween women and men, I think the change 
of Speen ee | will be greater than that 
which resulted when despotism gave place 
to aristocracy, or when aristocracy gave 
place to manhood Suffrage. We shall never 
see a truly republican fourm of government 
till the women are represented in it. 


Whereas, Thirty years of tation and remon- 
strance have called public attention to the t or- 
ganic wrong of Woman's diefranchisement; there- 


fore. 

Resolved, Vhat the continued political subjection 
of women is discreditable to the legislators and un- 
worthy of the men of New England. 


Mrs. Lucy Stone spoke briefly in support 
of this resolution. 


Resolved, That this continued political subjugation 
of women is largely due to the culpable indifference of 
women and to their neglect of the opportunities they 
already possess. 


Mrs. Stone said she never liked to hear 
women blamed for a disfranchisement 
which only the men could remove. Yet 
the indifference of many women was evi- 
dent, and she would not oppose the resolu- 
tion. 

Rev. D. A. Whitney objected to the cen- 
sure of women as unjust. 

Rev. Olympia Brown also objected to the 
resolution as untrue, and asked what op- 
portunities women had failed to use when 
offered. 

Mr. Blackwell said he was not the author 
of the resolution, and did not at first wish 
to adopt it, but on reflection he thought it 
true. That the majority of women are in- 
different to their present limited opportuni- 
ty of voting for school committees, is 
shown by the facts. Out of 150,000 wo- 
men in Massachusetts who could exercise 
the legal right to vote in school elections, 
by paying $2 (now reduced to fifty cents), 
only 6679 registered as voters last year. 
Some 143,000 therefore neglected the op- 
portunity. If every young woman would 
let her lover know that she valued Woman 
Suffrage, and wanted him to help her get 
it carried, how many young men would be 
found to oppose it? If every married wo- 
man would ask her husband to help her get 
her equal political rights, the husbands 
in a majority of cases, would help them. 
In this sense, most women are at fault in 
not using active efforts in their own be- 
half. 

A lady in the audience said that many 
wives were afraid to say they wanted to 
vote. 

Another lady said that she herself was 
one of many women who refused to vote 
under the School Suffrage law, because she 
thought it unjust to give women only asin- 
gle restricted right when they were entitled 
to the whole. She regarded it as insulting 
to be permitted, for a consideration, to use 
the mere fraction of a right which was 
justly hers already. 

Mr. Cluer said foreign women were not 
allowed to vote. 

Mr. Blackwell said that foreign women 
could become naturalized citizens on the 
same terms as men. 

Mr. Urbino said that men in general were 
primarily at fault in regard to the denial of 
Woman Suffrage; ‘yet he agreed with the 
resolution. 


[CONTINUED ON NExT PAGE.] — 





—a 
CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. Anna M. Martin is correspond- 
ing secretary of the Yamhill County, Or., 
Woman Suffrage Association. 


Virernia Burton edits a paper called 
the Hnterprise, in Terre Haute, Indiana, de- 
voted mainly to the temperance cause. 


Miss M. Paros, of Boston, this week, 
completes a series of ten object-lessons in 
cooking, before the young ladies of Tilden 
Seminary, 


Mrs. 8. M. Lata edits a column called 
the‘‘Woman’s Bureau,” in the Cedar Rapids 
Gazette. It is devoted to the various inter- 
ests of women. 


Mrs. Ciara B. Cosy, editor of the Wo- 
man’s Column in the Beatrice Zzpress, wilh 
soon lecture in favor of Woman Suffrage in 
different parts of Nebraska. She will also 
organize Woman Suffrage associations 
wherever she finds it practicable so to do. 


Miss EvteN Mackay Hurcurson is the 
author of a small volume of poems. Mess. 
James R. Osgood & Co. are using the best 
arts of printer and binder to make a refined 
and artistic setting for the little book, which 
will be out in October, and is called ‘ ‘Songs 
and Lyrics.” 


Miss Ciara Lyx holds the position of 
organist of Christ Church, St. Louis. The 
organ is one of great power, with double 
row of foot pedals, and Mrs, Lyle is the only 
woman musician in 8t Louis who has the 
strength and ability to manage it. She has 
achieved her present success in spite of 
obstacles and hindrances, which would have 
crushed many a weaker mind or less cour- 
ageous heart. 


Mrs. Aucustus HemmMEenway and Mrs. 
Quincy A. SHAw, to whom Boston teach- 
ers are indebted for previous favors, 
have assumed the entire expense of lecture 
specimens, etc., for a course of lectures on 
natural history given, in 1880, before the 
Teachers’ School of Science, in the lecture 
room of the Boston Society of Natural His- 
tory, on Berkeley street. The lectures have 
been illustrated by experiment and by speci- 
mens in the hands of each student, and have 
been exceedingly interesting as well as in- 
structive. Four hundred teachers of Boston 
and vicinity have constituted the class, and 
the course has been in charge of the Natur- 
al History Society. 


Exiza W. Bowman is the editor of the 
Home Visitor, a monthly paper representing 
the claims of the Chicago Home for the 
Friendless, 1926 Wabash avenue. Theob- 
ject of the Chicago home is to extend relief 
to worthy indigent women and children. 
Hundreds of worthy women and girls have 
been he!ped to places of employment, or 
assisted to return to their homes and friends, 
every year. The institution finds perma- 
nent homes for children destitute of friends 
and homes, where they are tenderly loved 
and cared for. The home is under the 
supervision of a board of managers, repre- 
senting the various Protestant churches of 
the city. 


Mrs. Heten E. Starrett is a rising 
journalist of Chicago. She is on the edi- 
torial staff of the Morning Wews, and also is 
a frequent contributor to the other journals 
of the city. She is doing good work in this 
field, and merits all the success she has 
reached. She has also been very favorably 
received asa lecturer in Chicago and in 
other cities throughout the State. For the 
last year and a half sie has been editor of 
the Western Magazine, which in her hands 
has been very successful and has attained 
considerable popularity. Since assuming 
the editorship of the Magazine Mrs. Starrett 
has succeeded in more than doubling its 
circulation. She unites, in an unusualde- 
gree, business tact and intellectual ability. 


Mrs. Hvuaues, the mother of Thomas 
Hughes, M. P., accompanied by her grand- 
child, Miss Emmty Hueues, daughter of 
W. Hastings Hughes, and by her nephew, 
Edward Wilkinson, arrived in Philadelphia 
on Monday morning and were the guests of 
Mr. George W. Childs at the Continental 
Hotel. Yesterday was spent by Mrs. 
Hughes in a visit to Mr. Childs’s house. 
To-day Mrs. Hughes leaves Philadelphia 
and after a few days’ sojourn in Cincinnati 
will go to Rugby, where she intends to pass 
the remainder of her days. Mrs. Hughes is 
a comely old lady of eighty-four years, and 
wonderfully active. She isthe widow of 
John Hughes, of Downington Priory, 
Berkshire, who was the son of Dr. Hughes, 
Canon of St. Paul’s and tutor to the chil- 
dren of George III. Mr. Hughes was the 
author of the ‘‘Boscobel Tracts,” a romantic 
account of the many escapes of Charles II. 
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Mrs. Nickles spoke of the great force of 
obstacles in the way ofthe voting of wo- 
men. She would not condemn her sisters 
in this matter. 

Rev. Olympia Brown spoke in opposition 
to the resolution. 

A vote being taken, the resolution was 


voted down. 
Resolved, That we the immediate enactment 
of laws by our State latures, gi women Mn- 
and Suffrac 


aA political distinctions of citizens 
the abolition of ctions o: zens 
on account of sex tp? coneaitutional amendments. 


Mrs. Stone spoke in its favor, and it was 
adopted. 


Resol That in view of the widespread discus- 

sion, pm favorable action of town meetings of 

setts, which have followed the request of 

Woman Suffrage on to the select- 

put into the town warrants the question 

town shall tion the to 

and a right to hold 

town we recommen i ilar action in behalf 

of Lg and Presidential Suffrage by all our 
auxiliary State societies. 

Mrs, Stone spoke in favor of bringing the 
question before the town meetings, and 
recommended all the New England State 
societies to do so. It was carried. 

Resolved, That in view of the application now 
pending in the Massachusetts Supreme Court, on the 
of a woman who desires admission to the 

ice of the law, we assert that this occupation, like 
all others, shoaid be freely open to women citizens, 
and, if this cannot be accomplished under existing 
laws, the defect should be remedied at the next an- 
nual session of the State Legislature. 


This resolution was adopted without de- 


bate. 

i Oidld: Eilzabeth Ke Churchill, ‘Nathaniel 
White and Lydia D. Parker, this association has lost 
ban 9. 4 Tf 4 in behalf of equal rights for 
women. 

Mrs, Stone paid a feeling tribute to the 
loss of these valued friends and co-workers, 
and the resolution was unanimously adopt- 
ed. 
Mrs. Ada C. Bowles mentioned with hon- 
or the motto of Lucretia Mott, ‘‘Right for 
authority, not authority for rights.” She 
spoke of the absurdity of assuming that 
women cannot be assimilated to our politi- 
cal system, while our national policy is to 
assimilate foreign immigrants of all nations, 
however ignorant and degraded. 

Mr. John J. Stearns. of Boston Universi- 
ty, was the next speaker, stating and an- 
swering some popular objections. 


Rev. Wm. H. Spencer, of Haverhill, spoke 
‘with great force and eloquence: 
ADDRESS OF REY. WM. H. SPENCER, 


Frances Power Cobbe, in the preface to 
that admirable book of hers, ‘‘The Duties 
of Women,” says: 

“Men, especially Englishmen and Ameri- 
cans, are, as a rule, wonderfully generous 
to women. Thousands of them labor for 
their mothers, their wives, or their daugh- 
ters all their lives long, and the higher- 
minded are full of chivalrous indulgence 
for all women. If, as we count over, with 
speechless indignation, the hundreds of men 
who in our country yearly beat and trample 
their wretched wives to death, we must 
never allow that hideous fact—or any other 
of the many wrongs of our sex—to blind us 
to the counterbalancing truth that the aver- 
age Englishman means well to women, and 
will make no small sacrifices for them; and 
that there exist at least as many noble and 
high-hearted men, genuine champions of 
our sex, in Parliament and out of it, as there 
are wife-beating ruffians in the slums of 
Liverpool and London. But with all their 
kindly ary their ee intentions, their 
readiness to labor and sacrifice themselves 
for women, men give us most rarely that 
which we really want, not favor, but—jus- 
tice! Nothing is easier than to coax them 
to pet us like children, nothing more diffi- 
cult than to persuade them to treat us like 
responsible human —- Only a sinall 
number of them, it would seem, can yet be 
brought to realize that we have not only 
mouths to be fed and hearts to be comforted 
by faithful affection, but also brains to be 
cultivated, and wills seeeking, also, like 
their own, for the free use of whatever 
powers we may inherit. That a woman 
should really possess public i and that 
its exercise should be as ennobling to her as 
it is to a man,—this is a lesson which it 
takes most men half a lifetime to learn.” 

I make this quotation from Miss Cobbe 
because I wish to use it as a kind of text for 
the few remarks I shall make on this plat- 
form to-day. She says: ‘‘Men, especially 
Englishmen and Americans, are, as a rule, 
wonderfully generous to women.” That 
may be true, but the very fact that we must 

e such an apology reveals another, and 
a large side to this question. Who ever 
thought, for instance, of making such a 
poomesriee as this: ‘‘Women, especially 

oglish and American women, are, as a 
rule, wonderfully generous to men!” 

That sounds — strange. Generous? 

And what, pray, have they to be gener- 
ous with, except their love? It may be 
that it is true, as Miss Cobbe says, ‘‘that 
there exist at leastasmany noble and high- 
hearted men, genuine champions of our sex, 
in Parliament and out of it, as there are 
wife-beating ruffians in the slums of Liver- 
= and London;” but this is saying little 

or the real humanity of the male sex. The 
men who beat their wives into subjection 
in Boston or New York could perhaps be 
counted on one’s fin ; but the men who 
rule their wives by the invisible rods of ar- 
bitrary authority that hurt more than 
blows of the fist, —their name is legion. No 
doubt the average American, like the aver- 
age Englishman, ‘‘means well to women, 
and will make no small sacrifices for them;” 
but the average American husband, as my 
observation goes, expects of his wife sub- 
mission of will in all cases when there is a 
conflict in opinion betweenthem. The dis- 
position to domineer is characteristic of the 
male sex,—a disposition that has all the 
strength of inherited instinct. Whatever 








the genesis of this mental habit may be, its 
existence is indubitable. I believe the best 


man among us,—-that husband who believes 
in ome caeaay of man and woman in 
the ey A tion, who preaches it in oy 
lic and e is 


private, is as surprised as 
ashamed, sometimes, at the sudden mani- 
festation of that hateful old instinct that 
refuses to practise the —r the higher 
nature preaches. It is.the of 

adamite world still clinging to our feet. 
“*’Tis true ’tis pity, and pity ‘tis, ’tis true.” 

If the best men confess this 4 
disposition lurking in their blood, how muc 
more shall we find it in the meaner ranks 
of men, or even in the average man in com- 
mon society. The average man may, as re- 

gards women, have kindly feelings, good in- 
tentions, readiness to labor and sacrifice him- 
self for them, as Miss Cobbe says, but he 
also expects his wife to roveaine his judg- 
ment as superior, and his will as supreme. 
If he doesn’t quote St. Paul to the effect 
that the husband is ‘‘head of the wife,” it is 
because it is a truism in his family. 

And what, you ask, has this to do with 
Woman Su ce? In my opinion, it has a 
most vital relation to this movement. 

Some of the friends of Woman Suffrage in 
Massachusetts have felt disappointed, and, 
at times, almost Giesourened, at what ap- 
pears to be the utter indifference of the vast 
majority of women to the Suffrage move- 
ment. 

Nothing that can be said serves to arouse 
them toa realization of their —- rights, 
—— and duties. In viewing the 
wide-spread apathy among women on this 
subject, some of us men who have spoken a 
word now and then for the cause have 
sometimes said to ourselves, and perhaps to 
the friends of the movement, ‘‘We believe 
in full political equality of the sexes; but 
what is the use of fighting for the freedom 
of those who will not so much as lift a fin- 
ger to help themselves, or who blindly hug 
even their very chains as a precious thing?” 
But, after all, 1 believe this view of the status 
of women on this question does very large 
numbers of them great saenetiee. 

Not all women are indifferent to the is- 
sue of this struggle who are silent at home 
when the Suffrage convention is held in 
their town or when the election day comes 
around. I am satisfied that thousands of 
women in this country, who are in actual 
sympathy with the Suffrage movement, are 
restrained from identifying this interest 
with it by their husband’s ‘‘Wife, I forbid 
it!” expressed by word or by look or by 
both. I could hardly have believed such a 
thing of men now, intelligent men too, had 
1 not seen repeated illustrations of this des- 
picable ie Some right here in Massa- 
chusetts. et me give you just one exam- 
ple as illustration, Some time ago I took it 
upon myself to circulate a petition for Wo- 
man Suffrage among the women of my ac- 
pe ees chiefly in my society. I was 

elighted to obtain quite a list of subscrih- 
ers. Amongthem was the name of one of 
the most admirable and cultivated women 
in my parish, who assured me that she had 
for years been a convert to the justice of 
Woman Suffrage. Imagine my surprise, 
the next day, on receiving a note from that 
lady, requesting me to so kind as to 
erase her name from the petition signed the 
day before, not because she had changed 
her mind at all, but because her husband 
was so much displeased with the liberty she 
had taken, that for the sake of peace in the 
family, she thought it best to retract what 
she had done. An isolated case of conju- 

l tyranny, you say? Unhappily itis not. 

wo other women, in the same society, 
which is not large, humiliated themselves 
in advance, by not venturing to sign the 
petition, apprehending the disapproval of 
their husbands. And yet we are told that 
women have all the rights they want. You, 
wives who have just husbands, remember 

our sisters ‘who are wedded to men whose 
dea of justice includes the subjection of 
woman, and for her sake, if for no broader 
reason, do not say that women have all the 
rights they want. I would fain believe that 
these are exceptional cases of the arbitrary 
authority of husbands, but if so the excep 
tions are very numerous, What is true of 
« city thirty three miles from Boston, I 
think may be true of this cradle of liberty. 
Yes, { am uncharitable enough toward 
my sex as to believe that there are husbands 
and many of them, in Boston, who rule 
their wives and children as the ‘‘Autocrat of 
all the Russias” rules his subjects. The 
wives of such creatures dare not even so 
much as to express a meek opinion favor- 
able to the Suffrage movement in presence 
of their masters, much less would they 
commit such an overt act of rebellion 
against the higher powers as to attend 
a Woman Suffrage convention, or enroll 
their names as voters on the school ques- 
tion in their ward. I believe I am not un- 
just to my sex when I say that large num. 
bers of women are practically forbidden, 
by their husbands, from giving the Suffrage 
movement their open sympathy and co- 
operation. 

Ido not by any means forget the many 
other reasons why women do not espouse 
this movement, which promises so much 
for their welfare. I remember the force of 
mental inertia which ho!ds people back; 
the moral apathy and general indifference 
to all questions of public concern which 
affect women equally with men; the ab- 
sorption of many wives and mothers in the 
interests of the home and the church; the 
lack of moral courage which shrinks be- 
fore an unpopular cause,—these, and many 
more, are the obstacles we have to encount- 
er. But beside these women who do not 
aid us because they will not, are the women 
who do not because they darenot You 
may think this is a hard thing to say of m 
sex. Soit is; but it is hard because it is 
true. I repeat, there are large numbers of 
women who sit in silence at home, while 
Lucy Stone and Mrs. Howe and Mrs. Stan- 
ton and others are fighting the battle for 
their freedom,—women who do not lifta 
finger to help, not because they would nut, 
but because they dare not. That is the 
melancholy truth. 

Now I believe, and I think that all here 
agree with me, that it is neither good for 
the wife nor good for the husband that he 
should possess such autocratic authority in 





the household. It fosters in him the spirit 
of a czar, and in her the spirit of a serf; it 
be those weaknesses and vices charac- 
te of the dominant and servile classes 
respectively. 

e believe that in the ideal home there is 
no one “‘head” of the house, St. Paul to the 
contrary notwithstanding. There are two 
heads, and they are equa! and their authori- 
ty in the house is codrdinate and concurrent 
in all things. I believe in Woman Suffrage 
because I want to see better husbands and 
better wives in better homes. I believe in 
it not simply as an abstract right which be- 
longs to woman as a human being, nor 
chiefly for the good which I trust woman 
would do with the ballot, but more, perhaps, 
(and this is the only point I touch upon to- 
day) for the good the ballot will do the wo- 
man as wife and mother and also the good 
it will do the man as husband and father, 
in the home. In lifting up woman it exalts 
man. ag “rise or fall together.” The 
ballot is the symbol of equality. In the 
hand of woman it says to her, not what 
Milton makes Eve say to Adam, 
“God is thy law—thou mine!” but— 
“Wife, thou art the equal of thine husband, 
respect = as such,” and to the man it 
says: ‘Husband, thy wife is thy equal, love 
and honor her as such.” We believe that 
such a spirit of e | will beautify and 
bless the home. It will impart to the wife 
that sense of dignity and that consciousness 
of personal right, and the power to enforce 
it, which are befitting the queen of the little 
home republic. It will impart to the hus- 
band that sentiment of justice which is 
necessary to the highest type of conjugal 
love. ‘‘Men can “a civilized and 
chzistianized,” says Miss Cobbe truly, ‘only 
when women are free and ennobled, and 
woman can be truly emancipated only when 
men are moralized and puritied. He who 
labors to lift woman, labors in the most ef- 
fectual way tolift man. He who does most 
to cure woman of her weakness, her friv- 
olity and her servility, will likewise at the 
same stroke do mostto cure man of his 
brutality, his selfishness, and his sensuality. 
The human race can only advance like the 
— body, by the joint action of both its 
imbs.” 


Rev. Olympia Brown, of Racine, Wiscon- 
sin, came to the platforin in response to the 
request of Mr. Blackwell, who gave an in- 
teresting account of her effective work in 
Kansas in 1867, when she left her parish at 
Weymouth, and, without compensation, 
made one hundred speeches in seventy-five 
days, enduring all the hardships of travel 
in a frontier community. She was warmly 
greeted by the audience. 


Mrs. Brown spoke forcibly of the evils 
resulting from the exclusioa of woman from 
the ballot. Many women are unconscious 
of the wrong, but oppressor and oppressed 
are alike injured. Talk up the subject at 
home. Take the WoMAN’s JouRNAL. Pe- 
tition Congress for a sixteenth constitutional 
amendment. 


Mr. H. B. Blackwell said: 


While petitioning Congress for a six- 
teenth amendment does good as a means of 
agitation, the real work lies with the State 
Legislatures, and can be effected most di- 
rectly by State Suffrage societies. Every 
intelligent man and woman knows that an 
amendment to the Federal Constitution is 
practically possible only under two condi- 
tions:—either public sentiment everywhere 
must be overwhelmingly strong in its favor, 
or else, a part of the States being practically 
unanimous, the opposing States must with- 
draw from Congress, and gu to war, in 
which case, an amendment can be carried 
through by the States that remain. Neither 
case is likely tooccur. The Supreme Court 
of the United States has decided that Suf- 
frage is not a national, but a State affair— 
that ‘‘women are citizens, and as such, are 
capable of being endowed with Suffrage by 
appropriate State legislation. This appro- 
priate State legislation may be by amend- 
ments to State constitutions, but these are 
hard to obtain. Fortunately, in most State 
constitutions, there exists the right by legis- 
lative action to give women Municipal Suf- 
frage, and, in all the States, the Legislature 
has a right to make women voters in presi- 
dential elections. In this most conspicuous 
and important form, Suffrage is attainable 
by women in every State by a majority vote 
of both Houses, without any ratification by 
the voters. Here, then, are the points to be 
first attained—Municipal and Presidential 
Suffrage by the action of the State Legisla- 
tures. This reform is intensely practical. 
Woman Suffrage is needed for the ameliora- 
tion of the hard lot of women, for the ele- 
vation of the family relation, for the happi- 
ness of homes, and for the discouragement 
of domestic despotism. Mr. Spencer has 
well shown us that a republican family must 
accompany a republican State. o-day, 
our ideal of family life is too generally mon- 
archical, as our idea of the St_te is aristo- 
cratic—an aristocracy of sex. Whatever 
conduces to the dignity and independence 
of the wife is of infinite benefit to the hus- 
band and the children, Meanwhile, we 
must be content to take what we can get. I 
hail any beginning of Woman Suffrage, 
however small. Make women voters for any- 
thing, and you have inserted the thin edge of 
the wedge. When once the principle is con- 
ceded, its full application is assured. The 
concession of School Suffrage naturall 
leads to Municipal and Presidential Suf- 
frage, and these to all other political rights. 
For these municipal rights we must work 
next in Massachusetts, Vermont and New 
Hampshire. 

TUESDAY EVENING SESSION. 


Mrs. Stone called the meeting to order, 
and read the report from the New Hamp- 
shire Woman Suffrage Association, which 
was omitted in the morning; also a card 
from Maine, from Rev. Lorenza Haynes, a 
lady settled over a congregation in Fairfield 
in that State. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE REPORT. 
Since the last meeting of the New Eng- 


land Woman Suffrage Association very lit- 
tle has been accomplished in our State 





worthy of mention. The workings of the 
school law are reasonably satisfactory, al- 
though fewer women avail themselves of 
the privilege of ee than might be wish- 
ed, yet it is encouraging to find that no se- 
rious opposition has as yet manifested itself, 
and that all classes tacitly admit that Wo- 
man Suffrage is, after all, not so much of 
a bug-bear as it has been pictured. In al- 
most every town in the State women attend 
the school meetings and vote on all ques- 
tiong.. This is done without a ripple of as- 
tonishment or a word of ridicule from those 
who, a few years ago, were loudest in their 
denunciation of the proposed reform. The 
fact is, the opponents of Suffrage had the 
last plank upon which they stood floated 
from under them, and they are now vain! 
striving to secure themselves from the di- 
lemma in which Woman Suffrage in school 
meetings has placed them. 

What shall be the next step? General 
Suffrage can only come through an amend- 
ment to our constitution. That cannot be 
hoped for for many years tocome. Can 
not another advance step be quickly gained? 
Does not Municipal Su e rest upon pre- 
cisely the same grounds as Bchool uff > 
and may it not be secured by legislative 
enactment? In New Hampshire we pro- 

ose to make an effort to secure Municipal 

uffrage for women in this way, and trust 
that every State in New England will en- 
deavor to accomplish the same result. Wo- 
man Suffrage in school meetings has al- 
ready demonstrated the absurdity and 
shallowness of the objections of those who 
onpese the right of women to vote, and 
Municipal Suffrage, when secured, will be 
an additional and a very effectual means of 
demolishing the last vestige of an opposi- 
tion that is based upon ignorance and kept 
alive by prejudice. Then the public mind 
will be prepared for what will logically fol- 
low, and in due time the women of our 
country will be clothed in the right of Suf- 
frage, and be permitted to exercise a priv- 
ilege that belongs to them today, and has 
always belonged to them, just as much as it 
belongs to those who assume to deprive 
them of it, 

The cause of Suffrage in New Hampshire 
sustained an irreparable loss in the death of 
Nathaniel White, of Concord, which oc- 
curred in October last. Mr. White was so 
well known to Suffragists everywhere as to 
render unnecessary any eulogistic words 
from my pen. Open-hearted, generous, 
progressive, benevolent—a friend toall who 
stood in need, and an advocate and de- 
fender of every true reform—Mr. White 
very na‘urally stood at the front of the few 
who in our State have dared to openly es- 
pouse the cause of impartial Suffrage, and 
in every possible way aided to secure it. 
He will be sadly missed from our circle, 
but fortunately the devoted wife who, 
through a long life worked by his side, and 
codperated with him in all his efforts, re- 
mains with us, and to her our society now 
turns with the feeling that it will be sus- 
tained as heretofore, and that its work will 
be made effectual through her instrumen- 
tality. 

Trusting that your meetings may result 
in great good, and believing that in the 
near future our efforts are to be rewarded 
by success, I have the honor to be, 

Fraternally yours, 
J. H. GALLinGer, M. D., Secy. 


LETTER FROM REV. MISS LORENZA HAYNES. 


FAIRFIELD, MeE., May 5, 1881. 
DeaR Mrs. Stone:—I appreciate and 
thank you for your invitation to be present 
at the Woman’s Suffrage meeting in May. 
l regret that it will not be convenient for 
me to be therein person, but I shall be with 
you in spirit, and in earnest wishes that all 
the good words spoken may effect a power- 
ful mission in the minds and heurts of the 
people. Upon the educational ballot for 
woman, Maine has not only ‘‘left us out in 
the cold,” but’bas ‘er at our helpless- 
ness. Even some of the women who have 
been indifferent upon the subject are be- 
ginning to comprehend the injustice done 

to their sex. Good will result. 
Yours truly, LORENZA HAYNEs. 


Col. T. W. Higginson spoke in very com- 
mendatory terms of the resolutions, saying 
that more than ever before they urged upon 
men and women alike the necessity of urgent 
and incessant action. In talking with men 
they no longer entrench themselves behind 
the old-time arguments, not even the thread- 
bare one of expediency; they have taken 
what may be called the bull dog attitude. 
They simply say, ‘‘ Well, we've got it, and 
what are you going to do about it?” They 
have even given up the last argument, that 
they used so constantly last year, that when 
the women want it they will give it tothem. 
The present attitude is the most hopeful, 
for when argument is overthrown, and they 
must take refuge in their bull-dogism, they 
are absolutely driven into a corner. The 
women of to-day are essentially different 
from the women who made the first ap- 
peals for their rights iu Senaca Falls; their 
broader education, their wider culture, have 
already half emancipated them, and man 
cannot consider them in the light in which 
they were then considered. r. Higginson 
referred to the defeated resolution, com- 
mending it, and saying that the women 
should te taken to task for their indiffer- 
ence to the duty that has been put into their 
hands to perform. The women who influ- 
ence their sons and their husbands to vote 
against the movement in the legislature, are 
the real foes to Woman Suffrage; the 
strongest opponents that they can have. 
The men who represent them can never be 
reached until these women are reached, are 
convinced of the error of their judgment on 
this questicn. 

Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer spoke of the 
vast variety of effort and movement among 
women which indirectly aids the Suffrage 
cause. We ought not to measure the re- 
sult of the work by the mere statistics given 
at one meeting. Many women are doing 
magnificent work for other women without 
coming into this work at all, but all the 
same their own work is leading up to the 
One great result, 


Mrs. Stone then read a letter from Mr. 
G, F. Hoar, regretting that the long session 





of the Senate had made it impossible for 
him to prepare an address. 
LETTER FROM SENATOR HOAR. 


Worcester, May 23, 1881. 

My Dezar Mapam. —I cannot undertake 
to speak at the Suffrage meeting on Tues- 
day night. I got home from Washington 
late Saturday evening, and find such an 
accumulation of employments, which the 
unexpected length of the session has crowd- 
ed into this time, that I cannot make ade- 
quate preparation. 


The following letter from Hon. Thomas 
Russell was also read: 
LETTER FROM JUDGE RUSSELL. 


Dear Mrs. Stone, —I regret to find 
that owing to a press of official engage- 
ments it will be impossible for me to attend 
the meeting next week. 

The events of the last few weeks have 
shown that men do not always exercise ab- 
solute wisdom in matters of government, 
and that they need to be reinforced by the 
conscience, the common sense and the tact 
of women. 

With good wishes for the meetings, and 
with confidence in the final result, I am, 

Yours very truly, Tomas RussE.L. 


Miss Mary F. Eastman was the next 
speaker. She said: 


I was ay | interested in Governor Long's 
admirable address last evening. But his 
avowal that he felt no special enthusiasm 
for our cause showed me clearly that Wo- 
man must make her own voice heard in this 
matter. It is a very great mistske to say 
that women have no special grievance. 
There are many and terrible grievances, and 
it is our part to repeat this fact until there 
is no more restriction on account of race, 
color, sex, or previous condition. Unhap- 
pily the time has not yet come when there 
is no longer need to bring up the arguments 
in favor of Suffrage. We are now in the 
main current, and not only that, but the 
smaller currents are all helping us. Gov- 
ernor Long remarks that women have no 
special grievance. Let me speak of the 
wife and children whose wages may be tak- 
en from them by the drunken, shiftless 
husband and father; of the wife 
who, no matter how hard she has 
worked to accumulate the little prop- 
erty and make the little home, must go be- 
fore the probate judge, should her husband 
die before her, and ask to be given what she 
had earned. I see there is a special griey- 
ance. Weare working with a steady per- 
sistence for one end, and we glow with en- 
thusiasm when we think of what the wo- 
man of the future shall be, freed from all 
restrictions, cultivated andstrong. To-day 
we ask for tools and room to work, we have 
not yet begun the work, we are waiting to 
doit. This isthe woman's boon. Intel- 
lect and spirit are growing; the most subtle 
forces are coming into use as our servants, 
and who will teil me in the face of this that 
women must wait? The times are changing, 
and the old ruts are no place for us; the 
time is coming when we may kindle at the 
grand realization of what woman was in- 
tended to be. 

We want to see woman in freedom. We 
claim justice for her. And the time to 
claim justice is the very first moment when 
justice is recognized. 

The business committee then reported a 
list of officers for the coming year, and they 
were unanimously elected. The list was 
published last week. 

The following addresses by students of 
Boston University were unavoidably 
omitted in the preceding report. That of 
Mr. John J. Stearns was made on Tuesday 
afternoon, That of Miss Lent on Monday 
evening: 

ADDRESS OF MR. STEARNS. 


The cordial invitation of the New Eng- 
land Woman Suffrage Association, the re- 
putation of Boston University which we 
have the honor of humbly representing, and 
our sympathy with the cause, are the 
reasons for this address. Knowing well 
that our arguments have been already and 
far better presented, we can beg only that 
kindly attention and forbearance which are 
never wanting in a Boston audience. 

If any class of men deserve the ballot it is 
the careful and reasoning class. It is said 
that Woman does not engage in business or 
deal in public affairs so largely as does the 
man. If this be true, then she has all the 
more time to devote to the study of gov- 
ernment. The usual employments of wo- 
men admit of calm and clear reasoning on 
outside subjects, while a man’s business is 
often a shade to his eyes. 

The girls in the American family are 
often better educated than the boys. And 
it is the wise who should rule. The most 
ignorant are the most dangerous. 

The training of children depends largely 
upon women. Our nurses are women; our 
primary teachers are women. Principles 
taught in childhood are the most powerful 
in lite. Let our political ideas be acquired 
at the fireside as well as at the polls. Let 
them be learned from the lips of our moth- 
ers and not from the abusive epithets of 
political candidates. And how shall wo- 
man teach if she may not learn? Why 
learn if she cannot practice? 

Woman does not fight in time of war. 
Such is one of the arguments of the oppo; 
sition. It is true that she is not drafted in 
the rank and file of the army. But who 
suffers more in time of war; the husband 
who dies in the glory of battle, or the wife 
who wastes away in mourning his loss? A 
grateful country grants hundreds of pen- 
sions to the disabled soldiers,—and that is 
well,—but does not sparea cent to the nurse 
who restored him to life. Shall we pension 
the man who amputates the limb and not 
the woman who dresses the wound? 

It used to be the custom to close our col- 
leges and higher schools to woman, and 
then declare her ignorant. When admitted, 
she was found not inferior to man. 

There isan older authority for co-labor 
and co-education, if the grumblers had 
thought to consult him. Moses, a Hebrew 
writer, speaking of the first couple who 
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figure in history, says, “They sewed fig- 
léaves to ae and made themselves 


aprons.” e suppose that each made his 
own apron. 
yn fear that, if Woman vote, she will 


fill all the best offices. There is some 
ground for this apprehension. If Woman 
vote, no doubt she will choose the best. 

Some adduce the indifference of Woman 
to take what little is granted her in regard 
to school offieers ‘That is not what she 
asks. Her claim is not favor, but justice; 
not condescension, but equality. Moreover, 
why should Woman ask at all? Man never 
asked for Suffrage. He took it. When 
her time comes Woman can do the same. 

The constitution of the United States 
(article 1V., section 4) declares: ‘*The Unit- 
ed States shall guarantee to every State in 
this Union a republican form of govern- 
ment.” What is that promise worth? The 
government of Massachusetts is not demo- 
cratic but androcratic. To be republican 
it must be gunaicratic as well. 

Admit as true the battle cry of one of 
our great political parties, ‘The voice of 
the people is the voice of God.” But the 
voice of the people is the voice of the ma- 
jority. In Massachusetts Woman _ is the 
majority. Therefore the voice of Woman 
is the voice of God. 

Miss Lent, a student of theology in Bos- 
ton University, spoke as follows: 

ADDRESS OF MISS KATHARINE A. LENT. 


The Woman's Suffrage question has, 
doubtless, long ere this been remanced to 
that category of subjects upon which it is 
impossible to hear or to say anything new. 
So many lives have been given to its inter- 
ests, so many men and women have 
‘‘eoined their life blood into its success,” 
that we who follow in their brave footsteps 
can only hope to gather up the fallen 
threads of their work and present the same 
great truths. And yet this fact is equally 
patent iu connection with all other moral 
or religious reforms It is not by uttering 
new truths, but by giving forcible and re- 
peated utterance to old ones that men are 
moved. The scripture rule is a wise one — 
‘Line upon line, precept upon precept.” 
It takes a seventy times seven dipping into 
the sea of truth to remove all the leprosy of 
prejudice and custom. : 

ean as the old abolitionists gave up 
their lives to scattering the seeds of truth, 
realizing that their graves might be green 
before the ‘‘Harvest home” should be sung, 
so we would scatter these same old truths 
through the entire land, feeling sure that in 
God’s good time the sheaves shall be 
garnered, one generations should sepa- 
rate the reaper from the sower. 

I do not know that I can do better than 
to turn my own impromptu part of these 
exercises into an experience meeting and 
tell you why I am a Woman Suffragist. _ 

Iam not arecent convert. I believe in- 
deed that I was born a rank little radical on 
all such subjects. 

A child of six or seven years when the 
war of the Rebellion broke out, 1 used to 
listen most sagely to the discussions on the 
subject, and feel my heart thrill with pity 
for the negro and indignation against his 
wrongs; and at last when freedom came to 
him, | question whether any dusky son of 
the South rejoiced more supremely. But, 
by that time [ had begun to think a little, 
and during the long discussions concerning 
Negro Suffrage, 1 began to wonder why 
negroes should vote und women shouldn’t. 

Taw that my mother was fully the equal 
of my father in intellect and judgment, and 
I wondered why he should have the right 
of Suffrage and she should not. A little 
later I discovered that women of property 
could be taxed, and I wondered why ‘‘No 
taxation without representation” was not 
as valid and as heroic as in our fathers’ 


days. 

Then I fuund that bad men voted and 
made bad laws, while good women were 
not allowed to offset those laws. 

Still later, from personal experience as a 
school teacher, I discovered that, while 
women might do as good work as men, they 
could receive only half the pay, and that 
this arose from the fact of our ——. to 
claim our just due at the ballot box. nd 
so it came about that, before I was seven- 
teen, without ever reading a book on the 
subject or hearing a lecture, I came outa 
full-fledged Woman’s Suffragist. 

From this position I have never wavered. 
Certainly, the experience of later years has 
not been of a nature to change my belief. 
When I have found my path hedged in by 
petty restrictions and ecclesiastical rule of 
thumb, have I not known that the right of 
Suffrage in the hands of women would 
wonderfully break down those restrictions 
and smooth my path? 

I claim my right to the ballot box on the 
foundation principle of American govern- 
ment, that ‘‘just government consists in the 
consent of the governed.” I claim not only 
that, but I claim that my country has a 
right to my bal!ot. With sin abounding, I 
am not loyal to my country or my God un- 
less I do all in my power to bring forth 
purity. 

We urge a two-fold right to-day; our 
right to the Republic, — the Republic’s 
right to us. 

oth rights must soon be met. Thesigns 
of the times all indicate that the day is at 
hand. 

The world moves, because it is God’s 
world, and He is in it; and, just as sectarian 
bigotry, slavery, and other evils, have been 
Swept away in the onward march, so this 
last relic of barbarism, the social inferiority 
of woman, must die. 

But let us remember that the true man 
stands by a principle while it is yet down- 
trodden. The day will come when Woman’s 
Suffrage will be popular, and when no man 
will be found who is not its ardert advo- 
cate. But— 

“Then to side with truth is noble 
When we share her wretched crust, 
Ere her cause brings fame and profit, 
And ‘tis prosperous to be just. 
Then it is the brave man chooses, 
While the coward stands aside, 
Doubting in his abject spirit, 
Till his Lord is cru ified 
And the multitude make virtue 
Of the faith they had denied.” 
The convention was last addressed by Mre, 


Stone, in conclusion. 





SPEECH OF LUCY STONE. 


1 did not expect to speak to night. The 
absence of Senator Hoar (which none of 
you can regret so much as 1 do) leaves a lit- 
tle space, which I will use to expressa 
measure of dissent from those who blame 
women, and charge that their own indiffer- 
ence is the cause of their disfranchisement. 
Nobody doubts that there is a great deal of 
indifference, both among men and women, 
due to the education of all the ages, which 
inculcates the inferiority and subjugation 
of women. Instead of blame, I feel infinite 
pity for women. One might as well blame 
men who lie in the bottom of mines, stupe- 
fied by coal gas. Think for a moment 
what women have been taught since the 
world was made. Think what they are 
taught to-day. In China they are told they 
have no souls. The Hindoo wife is not fit 
to eat with her husband. The Jew thanks 
God he has not made him a woman. Among 
the majority of so-called Christian sects, 
no woman can be ordained to the ministry. 

I shall never forget my own stinging sense 
of resentment when, as a young church 
member, I raised my hand to vote, all igno- 
rant that it was not lawful, and the clergy- 
man said, pointing to me, ‘‘Don’t you count 
her vote!” and in answer to the inquiry, 
said, ‘Yes, she ##a member, but not a voting 
member.” How the hot blood mounted to 
my cheeks! I was valuable as a member to 
raise money for his salary, or to cushion his 
pulpit. But to vote on appropriations, or 
on any other question. I was not fit. Six 
votes were taken that afternoon. Six times 
I held up my hand, and six times it was not 
counted. All the same I expressed my 
opinion. Thanks to the blood ot revolu- 
tionary ancestors, I could resist and resent. 
But the women upon whom lessons of sub- 
mission have been inculcated with their 
mother’s milk, are overborne by this domi- 
nating spirit. False interpretations of Scrip- 
ture texts, laws which in all countries, in all 
ages, have hcld women to be unequal, ab- 
sence of equal education, poverty of re- 
sources, these are among the causes that 
have blinded and stupefied and bewildered 
women. I pity them. 

Under the old Roman law at one time, 
when it was desirable to increase the popu- 
lation, a married man who had one child, 
had certain mghts of inheritance. But a 
married woman to secure the same rights, 
must have had three children, and twins 
could only count as one child. This fact 
illustrates the inequality under which 
women have always lived, and do still live. 
I have seen a man sit in the cool, breezy 
front room of a restaurant in the White 
Mountains, and take the money for the food 
which his wife cooked over a hot stove in 
the back kitchen with little children hang- 
ing to her skirts. He thought he supported 
her, and she thought she was supported. 
The law gave her no penny of what she 
earned, and her husband gave her none. 
Hampered by her little children, harnessed 
to ceaseless toil, is she to blame, because 
she does not contend for the ballot? 

I said to the man when I paid him, ‘‘You 
ought to give your wife half you receive, to 
spend as she likes.” 

P Yaa aat She would spend it allifI 

i Eo 

“And what do you do with the money? 
Don’t you spend it? What else is money 
for but to spend?” I answered. 

The man looked daggers atme. But I 
went off with one satisfaction, at least—I 
had put a flea in his ear. You may find 
the same toiling, unpaid woman in the 
Rocky Mountains, and all the way between, 
and all round the world. How can you 
say it is their own fault that they are noi 
enfranchised! Custom and law and preju- 
dice, lack of education, iack of money, the 
little children in their arms, hold them with 
a grip which other hands than theirs must 
loosen. 

There are other fetters for the women of 
society, but they are fetters all the same. 
They bind and blind intellect and conscience 
and the soul itself. 

“Jove fixed it certain that whatever day 

Makes man a slave takes half his worth away.” 

Women of society, and women in the 
rank of the toiler, all suffer a kind of as- 
phyxia, like men in mines stupefied by gas. 
Oh, men! to whom has been given larger 
oppo. tunities, better laws, and a wider out- 
look, do not throw blame on these women, 
but put your broader shoulders and stronger 
hands to break open apertures to let in light 
and air. This is what | need; your 
hands should proffer help. It is you who 
should cryin the earsof the women of your 
house, that on one ballot may depend the 
bocming of cannon, and the rush of armies; 
that their sons may be taken out to be shot, 
and then the bloody bills will be sent to 
them to pay. It is you who should make 
them know the helplessness and loss of dis- 
franchisement. You should show them 
also the dignity and the power of the 
ballot. Shake them rudely, if need be, but 
rouse them out of that stupefied condition, 
which makes them not care for the rights 
of citizenship. It is to the discredit of 
every man whose wife does not want to 
vote. Why has he not so championed her 
cause, that her disfranchisement shall seem 
as deplorable to her as his own disfran- 
chisement would to him. Moreover he 
should see that he is a sinner, so long as he 
does not restore to me my ballot, whether 
his wife or any other woman wants hers or 
not. I know my right to it, and I want it, 
and they are sinners who aid and abet the 
keeping it back. 

Oh men! you whom no price would tempt 
to part with your ballot, pray help us to 
win ours. Help to rouse women from the 
stupor which dulls the sense of loss and 
degradation and helplessness which the ab- 
sence of | prone rights involves. Young 
men should consecrate their youth, and old 
men their wisdom, to the solution and set- 
tlement of this broadest, grandest, gravest 
question of all the ages. Remember that 
justice is always safe. 

And now we will adjourn till next year, 
when we may perhaps rejoice in a greater 
measure of success in our work. 





NINE CENT DINNERS. 

The New Century Cooking School, of 
Philadelphia, has found how to give ex- 
cellent meals at a cost of nine cents. Late- 
ly it furnished such adinner, and published 
the actual cost of items, at family market 
prices, of a dinner for twenty-five persons, 
as follows: 

Pea soup, beef 9, peas 5, seasoning 1; 
veal croquettes, veal 10, milk 4, butter 5, 
eggs 2, crumbs 14, seasoning 14, lard 3; 
Irish stew, mutton 15, potatoes 3, onions 2; 
pork and beans, pork 20, beans 10; curly 
potatoes, 6; cold slaw, cabbage 10, dress- 
ing 5; stewed lentils, 5; macaroni, maca- 
roni 10, cheese 8; rice pudding, rice 2, milk 
16, raisins 5, sugar 3; apple dumplings, ap- 
ples 12, potatoes 6, flour 3, sauce 9; coffee 
and milk, coffee 15, milk 8; bread in soup 
2, Parker House rolls 10. This feast cost 
each person nine cents. But was the cook 
paid, and was her time reckoned part of the 
cost? But whether or not she was paid, 
here is a lesson to heed, and a proof of 
what codperation can do. L. 8. 
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FIRE OR KHEUMATISM. 





Have a fire. A good deal of the so-called 
malaria of this season isnothing but rheu- 
matism engendered by trying to get along 
without a furnace fireor any other. The 
best thing for the damp spring and fall 
weather, when furnace heat is too much, is 
a wood fire. If you haven't a fire-place, an 
old fashioned wood stove with an open 
front will do very well; some of them are 
not much bigger than a coal hod. Havea 
room where you can set one up and get into 
it till the cold rains are over with. A cord 
of oak or chesnut will comfort several sea- 
sons, either in a fire-place or a stove. Of 
course a coal fire is equally warm, but it 
doesn’t go to your heart quite like the flam- 
ing, softly talkative, brilliantly coloring fire 
of wood. 








om all Played Out, 

isa common complaint. If you feel so, get 
a package of Kidney Wort and take it and 
you witl at once feel its tonic power. It 
renews the healthy action of the kidneys, 
bowels and liver, and thus restores the nat- 
ural life and strength to the weary body. It 
can now be had in either dry or liquid 
form, and in either way is always prompt 
and efficient in action. —New Bedford Stan- 
dard. 





Honored aud Blest. 


When a board of eminent phyiscians and 
chemists announced the discovery that by 
combining some well known valuable reme- 
dies, the most wonderful medicine was pro- 
duced, which would cure such a wide 
range of diseases that most all other reme- 
dies could be dispenced with, many were 
skeptical; but proof of its merits by actual 
trial has dispelled all doubt, and to-day the 
discoverers of that great medicine, Hop 
Bitters, are honored and blessed by all as 
benefactors. — Democrat. 


EDUCATION OF GIRLS 
CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL, 


Several years ago girls were admitted to all classes 
at the request of parents who wished their daughters 
to receive the same regular, systematic and thorough 
education as their sons, and to be subject to the rules 
and discipline of a large school. As a body the 
have shown themselves fully equal to the work, an 
in regularity of attendance and performance of duty 
have fully equalled the boys. Among them have 
been some excellent Classical, Mathematical and 
Belles-Lettres Scholars, part of whom have entered 
colleges, whence several have already graduated with 
distinction. 

The number of girls and young ladies increased so 
much during the past year that it became necessary 
to have some one to give them especial care. 

The school, fortunately, obtained the aid of a lady 
who has had much experience in the management of 
girls. As she hears no regular classes, she is always 
ready to give advice, to attend to any necessary late- 
ness or early dismissal, and to render assistance in 
Botany, French and Literature. 

The new scholars already stered show that the 
number of young ladies will be larger during the 
coming year than ever before. Some are preparing 
for college, some for the Institute of Technology, 
some for teaching: while the majority are studying 
without reference to any particular course of life. 

Some come only as ECIAL STUDENTS, 
taking one or two branches, among which are French, 
German, Greek, Latin, Elocution, Chemistry, Ancient 
and Modern History, Penmanship, English Litera- 
ture, Composition, and Shakspeare. In addition to 
the regular class recitations in French and German, 
an additional prriod will be daily given to conversa- 
tion in each language. 

They will have the exclusive use of the gymnasium 
at certain hours of every week. The lessons in gym- 
nastic exercises will be free toa student having stud 
1es for which she pays not less than $15 a quarter. 

The study-room for those in the Upper Department 
is reached by one flight of stairs, and has sunshine 
nearly all - 

The attention of parents is particularly called to 
the care taken of health, as mentioned in the cata- 
logue, which can be had at Williams & Co.'s, 
Clarke's, and Lee & Shepard's, or it will be sent by 
mail from the school. 

HOUSE OPEN DAILY FROM 9 TO 3, except on 
SATURDAYS, when it is open from 10 to 11, 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
School of Medicine. 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES 


With Equal Studies, Duties, and Priv- 
lleges. 

The lectures of the seventh year bog October 8, 
1879, and continued to June, 1880. This Medical 
School was one of the first in this country to require 
apreliminary examination and to furnish a three 
years’ graded course. To secure still more thorough 
results an optional four years’ course is established 
by which the graduate attains an additional degrce 
in Medicine and Surgery as an evidence of study. 

The New Englan emale Medical College, the 
first school ever established for the medical cducation 
of women, was, in 1874, by an act of the slature 
united wlth Boston University School of Medicine. 

For announcements or information, address the 


Dean. 
I, T. TALBOT, M.D. 
66 Marlborough Street, 
BOSTON, MASS., ly 























NEW BOOKS. 


Life and Education of Laura 
Brid 


THE DEAF, DUMB, AND BLIND GIRL. ARY 
wae Lamson. New Edition. With ornate 
‘his profoundly interesting book can fail 
to finda hearty welcome wherever the mittatle of 
Laura Bridgman’s education has ever been heard of. 
Mrs. Lamson writes from full knowl 
been her special instructor for three years, and inti- 
mately acquainted with her for thirty-seven years. 


A Satchel Guide 


FOR THE VACATION TOURIST IN EUROPE. 
Edition for 1881, Revised. With Maps. $2.00. 
The only compact Guide-Book covering the whole 

ground of ordinary “‘vacation”’ travel in Europe. 


Complete Works of James Rus- 
sell Lowell. 


Com sing, “Zuesite Travels,” ‘Among my Books," 
(First and Second Series), ‘‘My Study Windows,” 
and ‘‘Poetical Works.’ New uniform edition, in 
5 volumes, substantially like the Cambridge Edi- 
tions of Longfellow’s and Whittier’s Works. Print- 
ed on Sates reper, bound in olive m cloth, with 

It tops. Mr. Lowell's autogra Pits stamped on 
the cover. A very desirable edition of these noble 
and delightful works. Price of the set, in cloth, 
$9.00; in half calf, $18.00 


Pepacton, 


By Joun Burrovens, author of ‘‘Wake Robin,” 
“‘Winter Sunshine,” ‘‘Birds and Poets,” “Locusts 
and Wild Honey,” etc. $1 50. 

Contente.—Pepacton, A Summer Voyage, Springs, 
An Idyl of the Honey-Bee, Nature and the Poets, 
Notes by the Way, Foot-Paths, A Bunch of Herbs, 
Winter Pictures, 

These essays, which relate to nature and animal 
life, show the same rare keenness of observation and 
sympathy with all the life and movement of external 
nature which are so noteworthy and so attractive in 
Mr. Burroughs’ other books. His grace of descrip- 
tion is no less admirable than his accuracy of obser- 
vation, and a delicious humor makes his essays re- 
markably winning. 


Underbrush, 


By James T. Fretps. New and enlarged edition. 

“Little Classic’' style. $1.25. 

This edition includes about 100 of new mat- 
ter, which Mr. Fieids had just added before his death. 
It isa delightfal collection of literary, social, and 
miscellaneous essays. 


Hints on Household Taste. 


In Furniture, Upholstery, and other details. By 
Cuas, L. EAsTLakE, Edited, with notes, by 
Cuas. C. Perkins. New Edition carefully revised. 
With mauy plain and colored illustrations, 8vo., 
Ban reduced to $3.00; half calf, $5.00; morocco, 


any changes and additions have been made in 


this sterling work, rendering it still more helpful and 
valuable to those who wish to make their homes at 


tractive. 
Carlyle’s Essays. 
POPULAR EDITION. 


The Critical and Miscellaneous Essays of Tuomas 
CaRLYLe. Popular Edition. With fine Portrait. 
In two volumes, 12mo., $3.50. 

This is the most complete American edition of 
Carlyle’s remarkable Essays, and presents them in a 
form at once attractive and so inexpensive as to bring 
them within the reach of all, 





These books are for sale by all booksellers, or will 
be sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the publish 
ers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN &CO.. 
Boston. 


Choice New Books. 


For Mack’s Sake, 


By S.J. BURKE. 12mo. Illustrated. $1.25, 

No finer characters have ever been created than are 
develo; in this story in “Madge Willis,” and 
“Lou Hyde.’’ The ae tone is sweet and strong, 
and the style of the author graceful and full of life. 


Old and New Friends. 


By MARIE OLIVER. Author of “Ruby Hamilton.’ 
12mo, Illustrated. $1.50. 

The many readers of ‘“‘Ruby Hamilton’ will be 
pleased to find in one of the charactersin this vol- 
ume an old acquaintance. The charming manner in 
which the story is told, its pathos and healthy relig- 
ious tone, will ensure a cordial welcome to any new 
volume by this young author. 


Uncle Mark’s Amaranths, 


By ANNIE G. HALE. 12mo. Illustrated. $1.50. 


Astory of humble life, told with great sweetness 
and a high religious tone. 


Next Things. 


By PANSY. A Story for Little Folks. ap and to 
ithe point. 12mo. Fully illustrated. $1.00. 





PANSY BOOKS. 


No writer has achieved a more enviable reputation 
than “Pansy.”’ Herstyle is unique, and the strong, 
healthy, natural spirit, breathed through all her writ- 
ings, ennobles the mind—making the manly more 
strong and the womanly more true. 

They are put up in sets as follows: 


THE ESTHER RIED LIBRARY. 5vols..... 7,50 
THE HOUSEHOLD LIBRARY. 5 vols........ 7.50 
THE CUNNING WORKMEN LIBRARY. 6 730 
50 
00 





WO ccccocccscesccevsccccccs ecccsesscocce fy 
THE ¢ AUTAUQUA GIRLS LIBRARY. ' 
WOls.... cc000 Oeccccsecsescesecece: sees eoce Fe 
THE TIP LEWIS LIBRARY. 4 vols...... ecco GB 
THE HELEN LESTER LIBRARY. (Pansy 

Series). 4 Vole..c.ce...csseccece sesvecce + 8.00 
THE GETTING AHEAD LIBRARY. 10 vols.. 3.75 
THE LITTLE PANSY SERIES. 10 vols., 

boards, $3.00, cloth.....+... s.eeeee cocccese 4,00 


The Third Volume in Lothrop’s Library of Enter- 
taining History. 


Switzerland. 


By HARRIET SLIDELL MACKENZIE. 12mo. 
100 illustrations. $1.50. 
Delightful for home reading and desirable as a 
tourist's hand-book. 


D. LOTHROP & CO'S 





POPULAR PERIODICALS 


WIDE AWAKE. 

20 cente per Number; $2.00 per Year. 
LITTLE FOLKS’ READER. 
7 cts. per Number; 75 cts. per Year. 
THE PANSY. (Weekly.) 

5 cents per Number; 50 cents per Year. 
BABY-LAND. 

5 cts. per Number; 50 cts. per Year. 


These magazines can be placed in the hands of 
young people with confidence and safety. 


D. LOTHROP & CO, PUBLISHERS 


32 FRANKLIN STREET BOSTON 











Published May 25th. 


A Lesson in Love. 


The second yolume of the Round-Robin Series. 
est nt story of modern 


with admirabl ani airactive character ting, 
very brilliant. conversations. complications 
Pente- 


in ¥ 
cost’s Stach on followed through 
are 
jlove-making in dainty boudoirs and ca the rook 
and 
witching Catherine W: 
ari Ca re al ot 


is a new type of that now much-stadied 
~ the American girl, ong her most original 


< represen’ thal. i 
ion Chet piquant, and altogether enjoyable,” —Bos- 


“The novel is 
and really striking" New You Waa o— 


A Nameless Nobleman. 
Ty initial volume of the Round-Robin Series. Price 


In New York the Times call it “A success;” the 
Tribune, ‘‘An interesting and lively story;” the Her- 
ald, “Clever, no matter who may be the author;” the 
Evening Post, “It has abundant interest for the read- 
er; the Mail, “A fresher, eweeter, more delightful 
story we have not read for many a day;” the Graphic, 
“A more entertaining and pleasant has not 
been published for along time;" the Art-In . 
“For just what it is—afreeh, frank, un 
little story of the colonial od of A: we do 
not know its equal;”’ the Critic, “the book is inter- 
esting throughont.”” 


Mrs. Frances H. Burnett's Novel, ($1.) 


A Fair Barbarian. 


“Every page sparkles.”—The Critic. “A dainty 
eweetmeat.”"—N. Y. Star. ‘Wonderfully entertain- 
ing.”—Christian Union. ‘Will delight everybody.” 
—N.Y. Herald. ‘Keeps the reader absorbed.”—N. 
i. see, fit at sustained pamer. "wre. 

‘. oroug! c story.’’—Boston 
Journal. “Most sparkling.” _N, - Observer. “Un- 
failing interest.".—N. Y. Express. 


The Story of Ireland. 
ByJDION BOUCICAULT. 


An elegant octavo hlet. With a portrai 
the author on cover wee Price ten om .? 





A LARGE LINE OF NEW 


HELIOTYPE ENGRAVINGS, 


from Masterpieces of A rinted on fine plate 
(19x24 inches), and old Tor 50 cents cach, Te ce 
bition in the ‘Heliotype Art Gallery, 2i3 Tremont 


t, le 

The Hel is a photo-mechanical print, in 

mich the predaion and! abeolte ality of Bota 
e anen 

Sidineey printing. Nearly 300 choice and selected 
eens worth from ten to fifty dollars each, have 
been copied by this process, their most delicate lines 
and finest shadings ed with 
exactness. They are prin on heavy, 
plate-paper, such as is used for the best engra’ 5 
each one being 19 by 24 inches in size, or eq 
adapted for framing or portfolio. The works of the 
Seal on vers have thus been duplicated, and the 
most celebrated and fascinating pictures of Paphedt, 
Co 0, Landseer, and all the most celebrated ar- 
tists of ancient and modern t ; and these exquis- 
| delicate masterpieces are sold for fifty cents 


each. 
Descriptive catalogues of the Heliotype Engravings 
argent Fee 0 pliant signed Het 
n receipt o' y cents, an io 
will be sent to any destination, postage paid, and se- 
curely wrapped on a fimm roller. 


JAMES R, OSB00D & C0, 


oston. 


ROSECROFT. 


A Stery of Common Places and 
Common People. 








By W. M. F. ROUND, author of “Acheah,” *‘Hal,’” 
etc. Cloth, price $1.00. 

Mr. Round in his former books won distinction 
for vivid narration and picturesque character paint- 
ing, and in the present story has brought into greater 
ce the points for which he has been ad- 


mired. 
Calvin Bartram, the village factotum, who thinks 
“Courtin’ is like prayin’, everybody ought to do it, 
bat nobody likes to be seen doin’ it’; Esther Brad- 
ley, the beautifal heroine “that any man would 
be glad to count his friend, and that any patriotic 
American would be pl to own as his country- 
woman”; the cold-hearted Professor who believes 
his daughter's loss of sight is ‘‘a mere peg Goompes 
out of the great universal optical machine, and of no 
account in the sight of God”; Robert Linton ard 
Paul Grafton, the first fighting sin on the ground 
“that it 1s a yy | he owes to God,” the latter on the 
und “that it is a duty he owes to his fellow men’’; 
chel ‘‘the Kitchen Saint,’ who when the 
Lord’s time comes Ye to hab de win & de 
mornin’ all yaller an » wid de glory ob de sun 
shinin’ on e "y fedder,"’ are all strongly drawn. 
The plot is of great interest, and the battle of ‘‘re- 
ligious duty versus moral duty,” is fought out in its 
8 in a way that is oftentimes amusing, sometimes 
exciting, and always interesting, presenting all the 
attractiveness of a powerful and leveling story. 





Lenox Dare, 
By VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. Cloth, $1.50, 
“The style is got. The sentiment of the story is 
ennobling, and the successive chapters are truly en- 
tertaining. The work has this special excellence, 
that it is likely to interest any of its readers who 
move in wealthy, fashionable society, and are care- 
less of everything but amusement, and to w 
them of some evils in their path, stimulating them 
ag to worthy and fruitful lives.’’—Congregational- 
MISS TOWNSEND'S OTHER NOVELS. 
Fine English Cloth. Each $1.50. 
THAT QUEER GIRL. 
DARRYLL GAP; OR, WHETHER IT PAID. 
ONLY GIRLS. 


A WOMAN’S WORD, AND HOW SHE KEPT IT. 





Lost in a Great City. 
By"AMANDA M. DOUGLAS. Cloth. $1.50. 

“A captivating story. The book is admirably 
written, retaining the interest of the reader to the 
last. The numerous characters introduced are ad- 
mirably drawn, exhibiting various traits desirable 
and undesirable, in strong light, for condemnation 
and commendation, as they may merit, thus suggest: 
ing wholesome lessons for practical life.’’—Po 
Daily Argus. 


MISS DOUGLAS'S OTHER NOVELS. 
Fine English Cloth. Each $1.50. : 


HOPE MILLS; OR, BETWEEN FRIEND AND 
SWEETHEART 
Rome NOOK; OR, THE CROWN OF DUTY. 


UDIA. 
IN TRUST; OR, DR. BETRAND'S HOUSEHOLD. 
NELLY KINNARD’S KINGDOM. 
FROM HAND TO MOUTH. 
STEPHEN DANE. 
SYDNIE ADRIANCE; OR, TRYING THE WORLD. 
SEVEN DAUGHTERS. 











For sale by all bookeellers. Sent by mail on re- 
ceipt of price. Catalogues free. 


Lee and Shepard, 
PUBLISHERS, 


41 FRANELIN STREET, S_ ? ' BOSTON. 
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ANNUAL MEETING.—INDIANA WOMAN'S 
SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 

The Twenty-first Annual Meeting of this 
association will beheld inthe M. E. Church, 
at Kokomo, Indiana, June 15 and 16. 

The convention will open at 2 P. M., on 
Wednesday, June 15, and will continue by 
adjournments through the following day and 
evening. An informal meeting will be hela 
at10 A. M., June 15, for arrangement of 
business. 

¢us assemble from the different parts 
of the State, to thanx God for the advance 
all ‘‘along the line” since the organization 
of the society, thirty years ago; to counsel 
and encourage each other for greater con- 
secration to the work before us; to rejoice 
that the appeals of the Suffragists of the 
State for the recognition of justice before 
the law have culminated in the passage of 
an amendment to the constitution at the 
recent session of the Legislature; and to de- 
vise ways and means to interest and educate 
public sentiment, so as to make the best 
possible use of the vantage ground already 
gained, and lead on in the pathway of final 
victory. 

To this end we cordially invite the friends 
of the movement, men and women, to meet 
in convention at Kokomo, at the place and 
time named above. Those who cannot at- 
tend are requested to send words of greeting 
by letter. Come all who are interested, and 
help make this the most effective meeting 
the association has ever held, as it is one of 
the most important. We owe this to the 
cause, and to the noble men who successful- 
ly advocated our claims in both houses of 
the General Assembly at its recent session. 
We are assured of the presence and codper- 
ation of good speakers. 

The citizens of Kokomo generously ten- 
der entertainment to all who attend. 

Mary F. Tuomas, Pres., 
Richmond. 

Mary M. B. Prices, Sec., 
Kokomo. 





BOSTON ANNIVERSARIES. 

The anniversary week always crowds 
Boston with saints and sinners, who come 
up here to hold their meetings, or to hang 
on the skirts of those to whom anniversary 
week is set apart for sacred or festive pur- 
poses. 

This year there was the ful! quota of 
meetings. But a noticeable fact was the 
large share women had in making the work 
valuable and interesting. In the Woman 
Suffrage meetings,they were of course large- 
ly influential. But there were the Wo- 
men’s Centenary, the New England Wo- 
men’s Club, the Moral Education Society, 
the Educational and Industrial Union, the 
Unitarian Festival, the Free Religious Meet- 
ings, and Women’s Missionary Meetings of 
several kinds, in all of which women either 
shared, or directly managed. Mrs. Howe’s 
Peace Meeting occured June 2. 

It seems only yesterday since the country 
rocked with the question of the right of 
women to speak in public. The sin and 
the shame of it were told from pulpit and 
press. In 1837 the clergymen of Massa- 
chusetts published a ‘‘pastoral letter” of 
solemn warning on the subject. Behold to- 
day the best of the clergymen speaking with 
women on the same platform; the world 
having learned that man and woman are 
helps meet for each other there. May the 
time not be long before it shall have learned 
that their codperation will be equally valu- 
able in the State! S& 


in 


MEMORIAL DAY. 





As the civil war recedes from us by the 
lapse of years, the grandeur and true sig- 
nificance of the event grow more imposing. 
Sixteen years have past since the conflict 
ended, and now, for the first time, the day 
set apart by common consent for the decora- 
tion of the graves of those who fell, has 
been made in Massachusetts a legal holiday. 
All business was suspended, the stores were 
closed, and universal attention was paid to 
its observance. With a brevity and sim- 
plicity, which made the call more impres- 
sive, the Governor gave notice beforehand, 
and added: 


Let us honor, not mourn, the dead. Let 
us reap, as they sowed, rot war but peace; 


not hate, but love; let us scatter their graves 
with the ever not the cypress. So 
through tears shall blend the rainbow. 

‘*With malice towards none, with charit 
for all, with firmness in the right, as G 

ves us to see the right, let us strive on to 

nish the work we are in, to bind up the 
nation’s wound; to care for him who shall 
have borne the battle, and for his widow 
and orphans; to do all which may achieve 
and cherish a just anda lasting peace among 
ourselves, and with all nations.” 

The whole country seems to have united 
in the commemoration. In Boston the 
great interest of the day centered in the 
celebration by the Grand Army of the Re- 
public and the Suffolk County Association. 
The oration delivered by Governor Long 
was marked by a generous enthusiasm and 
rare moral elevation worthy of the occasion. 
The poem by Col. T. W. Higginson was 
graceful and appropriate. We reprint the 
latter, and only regret that our space does 
not enable us to republish also the noble 
words of our Woman Suffrage Governor. 

H. B. B. 
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MASSACHUSETTS SCHOOL SUFFRAGE ASSO- 
CIATION. 

The Massachusetts School Suffrage Asso- 
ciation held its annual meeting in Wesleyan 
Hall, on Tuesday afternoon of last week. 
The N. E. Woman Suffrage Association 
was in session at the same time. But the 
attendance at Wesleyan Hall filled it to over. 
flowing, without any perceptible diminution 
of numbers at the Meionaon. Miss Abby 
W. May, president of the association, made 
the opening address, in which she claimed 
that the vote in the interest of the school 
was among the highest responsibilities com- 
mitted to the people. Speeches were made 
by Miss Eastman, Col. T. W. Higginson, 
Anna Garlin Spencer and others. It wasa 
most interesting and successful meeting, 
and will stimulate the workers for School 
Suffrage all over the State. L. 8. 
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THE NATIONAL SUFFRAGE; ASSOCIATION. 








The National Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion visited this city for the first time last 
week, and held its thirteenth annual meet- 
ing in Tremont Temple. It has every rea- 
son to be gratified and satisfied with its re- 
ception. The distinguished women who have 
been at the head of that association for 
many years, Mrs. Stanton, Miss Anthony, 
Mrs. Joslyn Gage, Mrs. Hooker, and Mrs. 
Blake, were sure to attract interest and 
draw an audience. The younger and less- 
known women, Mrs. Merriwether of Mem- 
phis, Mrs. E. L. Saxon of New Orleans, 
Mrs. May Wright Sewal!l of Indianapolis, 
Mrs. McClellan Brown of Pennsylva- 
nia, and Mrs. Belva Lockwood of Wash- 
ington, were all for the first time pleasantly 
introduced to a Boston audience, while 
Rev. Olympia Brown was welcomed by a 
large circle of old friends, who will always 
hold her in honor. Several New England 
speakers united with them, so they had 
ample force for their six sessions. The 
speeches were abundantly and cordially re- 
ported by the Boston press, which did not 
fail to report, also, the rich dresses of vel- 
vet, satin and lace, and the distinguished 
appearance of the different speakers. 

During the session a gold cross was pre- 
sented to Miss Anthony by the Citizens’ Suf- 
frage Association, of Philadelphia, in a 
graceful speech by Mrs. May Wright 
Sewall, who characterized Miss Anthony 
asthe ‘‘saint” to whom the beautiful gift, 
with suitable inscriptions and date, was es- 
pecially due. 

Governor Long gave the association a re- 
ception at the State House. Mrs. May 
Wright Sewall said it was the first time any 
Suffrage association had been received by 
a Governor. Mayor Prince received them 
at the City Hall. Jordan & Marsh invited 
them to the rooms for his work-women, 
which were so ample and comfortable as to 
elicit much praise. The working-women 
danced, and sang, and recited to the ladies, 
who, in turn, made them speeches. 

Mrs. Fenno Tudor also offered her ele- 
gant parlors for a reception to the associa- 
tion. Mrs. Johnson, of the Sherborn pris- 
on for women, invited them to visit that in- 
stitution, which they did. The Bird Club 


‘invited Mrs. Stanton, Miss Anthony, and 


others, to their regular Saturday dinner. 
The invitation was accepted. Eleven years 
ago, asimilar invitation was accepted by 
Mrs. Stanton from the same club. Alto- 
gether the association was féted and feasted 
in a manner to show that Woman Suffrage, 
at least in Massachusetts, holds an honor- 
able place. 

The following resolutions were unani- 
mously adopted without discussion: 


Whereas, The republican idea is self-gov- 
ernment, and the ballot the power by which 
this right is exercised, and whereas, it is a 
national principle that all matters of com- 
mon interest should be under the control of 
the general government, and whereas, all 
persons born in the United States are de- 
clared by the fourteenth amendment to be 
citizens of the United States, 

Resolved, That the right of Suffrage, 
which underlies all other rights, should be 
based in citizenship, and that all citizens, 
without distinction of sex, should be pro- 
tected by the national government in the 
exercise of this right. 

Whereas, The right of Suffrage for woman 





can be secured by an act of Congress, rati- 





fled by the several State Legislatures, in a 
more speedy and direct manner than by the 
popular vote of the ignorant masses, 
wed, That it is the duty of Congress to 
submit a proposition for a sixteenth amend- 
ment to the national ‘constitution that shall 
rohibit the several States from disfrarchis- 
these citizens on account of sex, and 
thus place this vital question of citizenship 
where it may be adjusted by the most edu- 
cated and responsible men in the nation. 
Whereas, In the revision of a State con- 
stitution the State is for the time being re- 
solved into its original elements, and all the 
people have the right to vote for the funda- 
mental laws that are to govern them, 
Resolved, That in submitting the ~~ 
Woman Suffrage amendments in the States 
of Oregon, Nebraska and Indiana to the 
people, women clearly have the right to 
vote on the question, and should be secured 
in the exercise of this right by State action. 
Resolved, That itis the duty of the women 
of Texas to avail themselves of their ac- 
knowledged right to vote, recently secured 
by their new constitution, and to make it 
the banner State on all moral questions. 
Their next annual meeting will be held 
somewhere in the South. L. 8. 


THE THREE CONVENTIONS. 


The fact that three Woman Suffrage Con- 
ventions under different boards of manage 
ment were held last week in Boston, not 
only without conflict, but with marked suc- 
cess, may serve to reassure some timid per- 
sons who think that the interests of Suffrage 
can be promoted only by an external unity 
of organization, at the expense of individu. 
ality of thought and expression. 

In some cases, the same persons spoke at 
more than one of these meetings, while the 
attendance upon all was to a considerable 
degree intermingled. Miss May, for in- 
stance, was present on Monday evening on 
the platform of the New England Woman 
Suffrage Association, of which she is one 
of the vice-presidents, while she spoke on 
Tuesday afternoon at the Massachusetts 
School Suffrage Association, of which she 
is the president. Col. Higginson spoke at 
two, and Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer and 
Miss Mary F.. Eastman at all three conven- 
tions, 

None the less was there apparent a 
marked difference, amounting in some cases 
to a contrariety, in the objects and methods 
of these three societies, which made their 
separate action absolutely necessary. This 
difference is clearly expressed in their reso- 
lutions. 

The Massachusetts School Suffrage Asso- 
ciation limits itself to the special work of 
enlisting women as voters in the interests of 
the schools. Many women and men are 
working heartily for this end, who would 
not work for general Woman Suffrage at ail. 

The New England Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation, (the parent of the American Wo- 
man Suffrage Association), gives special at- 
tention to the interest of Woman Suffrage 
in New England. It acts through its auxil- 
iary State societies upon the respective 
State Legislatures. It regards Suffrage as 

primarily a State question, It makes Muni- 
cipal and Presidential Suffrage by State 
laws its next step, and amendments to State 
constitutions its final aim. 

The National Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, on the contrary, as will be seen by its 
resoiutions, regards Suffrage as primarily a 
national question, to be settled by Congress 
through an amendment to the Federal Con- 
stitution. It holds mass conventions, organ- 
izes no State societies, relies on no State in- 
strumentalities, and claims that if the ques- 
tion be submitted at all to the people of the 
States, the votes of the women as well as of 
the men shall be counted. But as that 
method, however just in the abstract, would 
be clearly illegal, this is equivalent to op- 
posing the submission of an amendment to 
the voters of the States. It is this view of 
Suffrage as an affair of Federal jurisdiction 
which compelled Hon. Frank W. Bird, last 
week, while in full sympathy with Woman 
Suffrage, to decline working on that plat- 
form. 

The National Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion excludes men from holding office and 
from participating in the management of 
the society, while the New England and the 
American and their auxiliary State socie- 
ties expressly forbid any distinctions on 
account of sex, and cordially welcome the 
codperation of men. 

Originally, the National Association 
claimed Suffrage for women as a right le- 
gally existing under the fourteenth amend- 
ment. But when the Supreme Court de- 
cided that this was not the case, the de- 
mand for a sixteenth amendment was sub- 
stituted. The first movement for a six- 
teenth amendment was made in Con- 
gress in 1869-70 by Hon. Geo. W. Julian, 
of Indiana, then and now one of the vice- 
presidents of the American Woman 
Suffrage Association. The American As- 
sociation originally advocated a sixteenth 
améndment, both by petitions and conven- 
tions, and has always favored it as a possi- 
ble future instrumentality. But it has re- 
garded Suffrage as primarily a State affair, 
and has urged the formation of active State 
Suffrage societies as indispensable and pri- 
mary. In this view of Suffrage, it is 
sustained by the United States Supreme 
Court, Judge Carter having decided that 
‘*Women are citizens of the United States 
and of the States in which they reside, 








and as such are capable of being clothed 
with Suffrage by appropriate State legisla- 
tion.” The annual business meetings of 
the American Society are representative 
bodies, consisting of delegates from auxil- 
iary State and local societies, and on all 
questions the votes are limited to the dele- 
gates. 

It gives us great pleasure to recognize the 
gratifying success of the three Boston meet- 
ings, which were each of them helpful to 
the Woman Suffrage cause. In the case of 
the National Society, the presence of emi- 
nent speakers, rarely or never before heard 
in Boston, undoubtedly contributed to the 
result. But the success of all was mainly 
due to the faithful and persistent work of 
the Suffragists of New England, who, for 
more than thirty years, have thoroughly 
leavened our community, so that now our 
leading men — governors, senators, legis- 
lators, lawyers and clergymen—coéperate 
in a cause which has never been sullied here 
by unworthy affiliations, and has made it- 
self-respected even by its opponents. 

H. B. B. 
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BOSTON UNIVERSITY COMMENCEMENT. 

The Commencement of Boston University 
was held on Wednesday, June 1st, in Music 
Hall, which was filled from the floor up 
through both galleries by a vast audience 
which remained to the close, interested and 
well pleased with the performance. ‘The 
great fact which stood out above every 
other was,that,neither color nor sex was ex- 
cluded from any of its departments or from 
any of its advantages. There was one 
woman graduate from the theological 
school, one from the law school, and sev- 
eral from the schools of medicine and lib- 
eral arts. Both sexes had parts in the 
Commencement exercises, Diplomas were 
given to the graduates of each department, 
though as heretofore, on similar occasions, 
none but the students in the college of lib- 
eral arts took part in the exercises. <A 
colored man from the school of theology 
had his diploma also. One feels more hope- 
ful for the race, when the whole of human- 
ity is included in advantages which all are 
capable of sharing. 

The platform was beautifully decorated 
with flowers. President Warren presided 
with grace and dignity. The orations all, 
or nearly all, had more or less of moral or 
philanthropic sentiment. There was a 
marked absence of scholastic or literary 
pretension, but a fine moral tone was every 
where pervasive. ; L, 8. 
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REUNION OF OBERLIN GRADUATES. 

The graduates of Oberlin, resident in New 
England, held their sixth annual reunion in 
Pilgrim Hall, on Thursday, May 26. Mrs. 
Johnston, principal of the ladies’department, 
was present, also Professor 8. H. Lee of the 
college faculty. Three lady graduates, who 
are pow professors at Wellesley, Rev. Pro- 
fessor W. M. Barbour, class preacher at 
Yale, Hamilton A. Hill, and others to the 
number of forty were present. After the 
social gathering and dinner, there were 
speeches which were called for by Rev. G. 
F. Wright of Andover, from Mrs. Johnston 
and others, all of whom showed the earnest 
love for Oberlin, and appreciation of the 
high service it has rendered to the cause of 
education without distinction of sex or 
color, and to good morals and religion by 
keeping alwaysa high standard. It was a 
very pleasant and successful reunion. 
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THE WOMAN'S REFORMATORY. 











Mrs. Ellen C. Johnson, a member of the 
Massachusetts Board of Commissioners of 
Prisons, invited all the Suffrage associations 
in session during anniversary week, to visit 
the Woman’s Reformatory at Sherborn. A 
party of ladies availed themselves of the 
opportunity last Saturday afternoon, and 
Miss Lilian Whiting, the accomplished cor- 
respondent of the 7raveller, gives an inter- 
esting account of an institution which is 
entirely under the supervision of women, 
and ‘‘ whose method embodies the advanced 
thought of the age by introducing an edu- 
cative element into prison discipline.” 

When the train stopped at South Fram- 
ingham, carriages awaited the party, and 
they were cordially received at the institu- 
tion by the superintendent, Dr. Eliza M. 
Mosher, and by the resident woman physi- 
cian, Dr. Hall. 

During the trip up, Mrs. Johnson, of the 
board of commissioners, kindly gave much 
tateresting information regarding the te- 
formatory. The admirable neatness, order 
and benevolence everywhere apparent, 
deeply impressed the visitors. No wonder, 
for the management of the prison was a 
practical demonstration of woman’s superior 
capacity for governing. Miss Whiting well 
says, in conclusion: 

‘Now as this pleasant party of lady 
guests were a body of ardent Suffragists, the 
clientéle of the Traveller will readily under- 
stand how they were disposed to read ser- 
mons in stones, and one of them remarked 
on seeing this woman’s prison entirely su- 
perintended by women, ‘Well, we have 
been having theoretical Suffrage all the 
week, but this is practical Suffrage.’ It 1s 
also practical common sense.” 





PET NAMES IN THE PULPIT. 

It has frequently happened that we have 
seen notices in the Providence Daily Journal 
to the effect that the Rev. Carrie A., and 
the Rev. Lizzie B. would preach on the fol- 
lowing Sunday. It has never chanced, 
however, that we have seen any mention of 
the Rev. Freddie, or the Right Rev. Tom- 
mie! Why not? If it is dignified and ap- 
propriate for one sex to carry the diminu- 
tive of the nursery into the pulpit, why 
should it not ke equally so for the other? 
Yet, probably, the most flippant young 
theologue among the pet lambs who are 
coddled by ‘‘educational” societies, would 
be unwilling to appear in the Sunday noti- 
ces as Charlie or Johnnie. 

You will search the voting lists of our 
cities in vain for Jimmies or Sammies, but 
look at the names of the women who cast 
the school ballot in Massachusetts, and you 
may find plenty of Nellies, Annies and 
Lizzies, to say nothing of an occasional 
Josie, Addie, and Margie. While only 
sporting men sign themselves Bill and 
Dick, women who aspire to the dignity of 
teachers, school superintendents, notaries, 
State librarians, lawyers, lecturers, elocu- 
tionists, sculptors, artists, musicians and 
writers, exchange the stately Henrietta and 
Helen for the Etta and Ella of their school 
days. Does this tendency arise from a de- 
sire toseem youthful, or is it the result of 
French influence? Wedo not see upon a 
physician’s door a sign likethis: Dr. Eddie 
Smith, but we sometimes see Dr. Susie or 
Jennie So-and-So. Such diminutives are 
rare, however, among this class of ladies, 
which is, perhaps, on the whole, the most 
sensible, dignified, and thoroughly womanly 
set of women we have. 

The pet names we have mentioned are 
not out of place in the family circle, and 
are such as would naturally arise among in- 
timate friends; but what shall be said of 
perversions like Mamie and _ Sadie? 
Why must the beautiful Mary be twisted 
into a harsh, meaningless, ungraceful, crip- 
pled word, which has not even the merit 
of being an abbreviation? However at- 
tractive it may have sounded originally, as 
it came from the mouth of some child, 
struggling to pronounce its own name, it 
can never be anything but silly when used 
to indicate a full-grown woman. Since 
Mamies and Sadies have made their appear- 
ance in the police reports, as persons ar- 
rested for drunkenness, fighting, and other 
misdemeanors, we begin to hope that these 
elegant names will lose something of their 
popularity among respectable people. At 
all events we sincerely trust they will never 
invade the pulpit. 

Women sometimes complain that men are 
inclined to treat them as if they were chil- 
dren. This is, in part, their own fault. If 
they would receive the deference which is 
due to womanhood, let them not cling to 
the ideas, the ways, or the words, of baby- 
hood. ‘When I was achild I spake asa 
child, I understood as a child, 1 thought as 
a child; but when I became a man, I put 
away childish things.” 

Frances StovueutTon BatLey. 
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SAUGUS WOMEN’S PETITION. 





The women of Saugus at the regular 
meeting of the board of selectmen present- 
ed a petition signed by some one hundred 
and fifty women of Saugus and North Sau- 
gus (two of the five villages which comprise 
the town) asking that the laws in regard to 
the sale of intoxicants contrary to law in 
town may be enforced. Will our town fa- 
thers move in the matter? We shall see if 
the protests against this crying evil will be 
heard and heeded. E. P. Roprnson. 

Saugus, May 27, 1881. 

THE SUFFRAGE BILL IN NEW YORK. 

EpiTtor JourNnAL:—The bill which came 
so near passing the New York Assembly is 
far more important than seems known. It 
is not a constitutional amendment,—such 
amendment is not needed in New York,— 
but a law whose passage frees our women 
at once. Hence the majority vote for it 
means much more than a vote foran amend- 
ment. Many members will vote to submit 
a Suffrage Amendment to a vote of the 
men, who, when that amendment is so sub- 
mitted, will seek to beat it at the polls. 
But the vote on the New York bill to pro- 
hibit cisfranchisement is a direct vote on 
the main question. 

That bill in plain words forbids disfran- 
chisement of women, and makes every one 
of amillion of women free to vote on the 
same terms with men at all elections what- 





_ever. Every one of the fifty-nine assembly- 


men who voted for this bill knew that he 
voted not for taking a vote of the men 
whether the women should have votes, but 
for a law whose passage will make them 
voters forthwith. The fact that a majority 
voted for the bill with this knowledge, 
makes the gaining of this majority an im 
mense triumph for the cause, and brings 
the movement probably thirty years nearer 
success. 

The ‘Constitutional amendment” mode 
is slow, doubtful, and unjust. Doubtful, for 
all grog shops, brothels, gambling dens, and 
other haunts of sin, would pour out floods 
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of men to vote, ‘‘No;” while many men 
would refrain from voting through sheer 
ignorance, and the vote which our best ef- 
forts could muster would not equal that 
brought out by the joint labors of all the 
centres of vice andcrime. - Unjust, because 
the persons most concerned, the women, 
would be shut out from voting on the ques- 
tion. We were offered the passage of a 
constitutional amendment by this Legisla- 
ture, but refused it as worthless. 

If the Woman Suffrage party will work 
for the bill heartily this year, we can carry 
enough new districts to gain the sixty-five 
votes required in the Assembly, and the 
seventeen needed in the Senate, to pass the 
bill. If our party in many counties had 
believed that the bill could be passed this 
year, and had worked accordingly, it would 
doubtless soon be a law. One member of 
the State committee, who, like over fifty 
other ladies of character and standing, came 
to the Capitol and labored for the bill, said 
to me after the vote was declared, ‘‘When 
you wrote us last winter that the bill would 
pass if thoroughly supported, I could not 
credit it; I thought you must be over-san- 
guine. I wish now we had all done as you 
urged.” 

The world will follow if New York leads. 
The movement began in New York with 
Judge Edwin P. Hurlburt, in 1845; it is 
nearer victory here than anywhere else; 
it has been carried forward at Washington 
and elsewhere largely by New York brains 
and friends; and if the rest of the country 
will now reciprocate and aid New York, 
the way will be broken within a year for 
Suffrage for the women of all America. 
Contributions of money may be sent to 
Miss Susan A. King, treasurer of the State 
committee, 105th street, near 9th avenue, 
New York. Speakers who are willing to 
come into the State and help us, may com- 
municate with me at 173 Broadway, N.Y 
Every dollar and every effort for New York 
now, helps the cause more at the giver’s 
home than aught else can. 

The points which especially strengthen 
us are that our constitution docs not need 
to be changed, as that of Massachusetts 
does, and that the common law entitles 
women to vote on the same terms with men. 
The sole authority for treating women as 
disfranchised is a custom which the Legis- 
lature can abolish. The discovery of these 
facts has revolutionized the whole condi- 
tion of the movement. 

The immediate cause of the bill’s momen- 
tary failure is the treachery of George H. 
Sharpe, speaker of the Assembly, who 
turned against the bill, when he was in 
honor bound to support it; and though 
four times beaten, took from us just votes 
enough to stave off the bill’s passage. With 
the Republican speaker and the Democratic 
leader opposing us, with the story spread 
that the bill was ‘‘ unconstitutional,” with 
the Albany aristocracy striving against us, 
with all the prejudice, brutishness and bar- 
barism of ages hindering, the victory won 
is matchless and unspeakable; and recalling 
all the years of insult, odium and falsehood 
through which the cause has passed, this 
victory makes us deeply grateful to the 
Lord of Freedom, and strong and brave for 
the remaining toil. 

James K. HAMILTON WILLCOx, 
Secretary N. Y. W. 8S. State Association. 
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PROGRESS. 

The Woman’s JOURNAL quotes from the 
Chicago 7'ribune astatement that ‘‘The move- 
ment for the equality of the sexes in public 
affairs has certainly not made any progress 
in this country during the past decade.” 

There never was a greater mistake than 
this. The progress made and making by 
women is steady, unceasing, and one that 
demands tact and skill of the most varied 
character. Women are assuming and 
holding all sorts of positions which society 
and the business world deny that they have 
aright to hold. But they are deing it by 
the undermining process, which finally will 
bring some people’s pet theories, seemingly 
built of granite, tumbling about them ina 
most surprising fashion. 

For example; it is becoming quite com- 
mon for scientific knowledge possessed by 
women to be mentioned in the same breath 
with researches by men. I mean, mention- 
ed without comment, as if it were nothing 
extraordinary that the woman should know 
as much as the man. 

I heard a speaker say recently: ‘Besides 
these authorities, Miss——-—,who is a very 
persevering and useful chemist, has made 
some exceedingly valuable experiments 
which I will now mention.” The lady men- 
tioned was at the head of a department in a 
university six ‘hundred miles distant from 
the speaker, and personally unknown to 
him. Is not this progress? 

A lady entered an insurance office in Cin- 
cinnati, and asked to see Mrs. Blank. Now 
Mrs. Blank is an insurance broker doing a 
good business on Third street of that city. 
All the gentlemen in that office knew her. 

“She is not here,” said one. 

“Tam sorry,” said the lady, “she is to 
have a sign painted by me. Do any of you 
wish sign painting done? That is my busi- 
ness.” 

One of the listeners said, ‘I want a sign 








two feet fiveinches long. Can you take the 
measurement?” This was done, the bar- 
gain made, the time for delivery agreed up- 
on, and the woman left the office. Then the 
sneering began. 

“You gave it to her because she was a 
woman,” said one. 

‘She will not come to time,” said another. 

“Wait and see,” said the purchaser. ‘“‘If 
she does her business well, 1 see no reason 
in the world why she should not have the 
work to do.” 

The sign was to be finished on a Tuesday 
afternoon, and it was there, and the Job’s 
comforters stood by with their hands in 
their pockets to watch, while it was lifted 
into place. Next time they will be more 
cautious when they sneer. Is that progress? 

Did you ever pick up upon the seashore 
a shell, or a bone, or even a brick which the 
action of the water had polished and almost 
moulded. It was a beautiful thing, as it 
lay in your hand; but think of the countless 
tides which had madeit so. Rollingin and 
out, hour after hour, day after day, month 
after month, year after year; that was all. 
Here it is now; moulded, polished, made 
fit for ornament, wrought into such shape 
that we marvel at the progress which has 
been made by time. 

No progress in this decade! Why, now 
more than ever, woman’s hands work, wo- 
man’s tongue speaks, woman’s brains invent, 
contrive, imagine and explain. Why not? 
God is no respecter of persons. No sun 
rises or sets but we advance or are set back. 

Whoever has read Wm. Black’s ‘‘Sun- 
rise,” has seen a woman in her new posi- 
tion,—without stepping over the boundary 
line which will pronounce her masculine— 
she is brave, strong, pure, undaunted, and 
at the same time, in mental ability and in- 
tellectual force, superior to any male char- 
acter in the book. She is not contrasted by 
any word; she is not held up to the view of 
her sex; she is taken for granted as the type 
of this age. 

The movement for women has gone too 
far to be checked now. Cry out against it, 
ye who will. The eternal sea of God’s pur- 
pose is rolling in and out continually, with 
grand full sweep, upon the shore of time. 
But underneath, it is moulding, polishing 
that, which, by and by, will be held up to 
the world full-rounded, perfect, spotless; 
and mankind will cry out, ‘‘Lo! what hath 
God wrought!” A. M. M. P. 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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FESTIVAL SUBSCRIPTION. 


It gives us much pleasure to acknowledge 
the following prompt and welcome respon- 


ses to our festival circular. 
Mrs. Sarah Shaw Russell........+-eseeeeeeees $150.00 









Mies Marian Hovey........e+scsssceeseeeeeeenee 100.00 
Mrs. Samuel MAY...-.sse-eeccceceseeecsseesees 100.00 
Sarah W. Whitman........-e-cceseeewereeeenes 100.00 
Wm. I. Bowditch.........++ + ++ 25.00 
Sarah R. Bowditch.......... + 25.00 
Mrs. Ralph Waldo Emerson. +. 10,00 
Mies Matilda Goddard......-..-cerscseccseeeees 10.00 
Mrs. Abby Morton DiaZ...0..5 cseeeseeeeeeceee «5.00 
SEE TEI io npesidn vite sncnnasesoobsconaten 100.00 
For the committee, ABBy W. May, 
Chairman. 
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MEMBERSHIPS AND DONATIONS. 


NEW ENGLAND WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSO- 
CIATION. 





Mrs. Armenia S. White. ...--scecseceeccceecees $25. 
John G. Whittier......cccce sosccccccccccsssces 10. 
John L. Whiting...... sccccccccescccceccccevens 10. 
Martha G. Ripley....cccccccccccecccccessersesees 
W. F. Sanders ° 
James Tufts.....-. 
E. H. Webster . 
M. ©. Wiledt. cc ccccccccccccccscccccccccescccvese 
A. M. Ballod.. .cccccccccccccccscscccccccscccscces 
G. Be Tebbetts. .ccccccccccccccccccccccccecccccces 
Mrs, Maria W. Rogers. cove 
Sarah J. Bradford...... 
Mrs. S. A. White,...... eccce 
Lucy M. Newhall.........seccesescccccecsscececs 
Henry B. Blackwell. .......+e+ceeseteccceresecees 
LUCy StOne...eeeee....secececececsccces 
Julia Ward Howe.... 
Caroline P. Nickles. . 
Anna Garlin Spencer...... 
Frederic a Hinckley.. 











SSss8eesssseesssessses 


M. F. I. Flint..........00 
* Hamilton Williams. 





as ee : . . 
. &* e 6 . . ee 
Sal ell ea ae heel a-ak dd 







Lucy H. Garlin . 
Sarah G. King..... 
Mary. E. Noyes.... 
Sarah D. Knowles,......scccccsccscescccececeeecs 
(Mrs. J. A. Brownic...ccccccccccecssscccseseessees 
BENG. D. We. BEOWRe coc cccccccccccccccccccccscoces 
Miss Frank King....... 


ere 
et pt et BD pt 






os 
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F. 8. Green ° 
Annie E. Fisher, M. D,.....cecccseccccsccseccecs 
LAGER Th, POC, Bh. Dae cc cccccccccccccccccsceces 
We CMMI 8S ccccccccteeescccccscececs coseceosoes 
L. T. Townsend. eee 





eee eee eee eee) 





Chas. S. Lincoln........ 
B. 8. Dodge. 00. cccccccoce 





Sarah A. Colby, M. D... 
Esther W. Taylor, M. D. it 
Mies Hattio W. Brow3., 2 .ccccccccccccccecccccves 
Alice Stone Blackwell........sscsscccccesccsceece 
Celia B, Whitehead 
John 8. Ladd 
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Mary. A. Varney... 
Rebecca Anderson. 
John M. Anderson...... 
Caroline A. Kennard 
Mrs. Elizabeth M. Smith.......c0.sccesceeeeeeres 
Fred H. Henshaw 
Mrs. Charles Lowe 











W. H. Spe 
Robt. F. Walicut.. 
Abbie Tower...... 
D. 8. Whi 


1 
Mrs. Elezabeth B. Chace, ......sescsrccceesesess ol 
1 


Biles Mary Wilkey occ cccccssccceccccccccccceeces 
DONATIONS. 








TO THE SUFFRAGISTS OF INDIANA. 

Allow me to confer with the friends of 
Suffrage in Indiana, through the medium 
of the JouRNAL, asI hope many of them 
ave readers of the paper, and it will reach 
them a few days before our annual meeting. 

It is to be hoped that many of the Suffrag- 
ists, both men, and women, will attend the 
annual meeting to be held at Kokomo, the 
15th and 16th of June. The citizens tender 
their hospitality to all who attend. We 
want to make this a grand meeting for re- 
enlisting in the work that lies before us; to 
prepare public sentiment for intelligent and 
effective efforts for the elevation of our dis- 
franchised sex. Let us remember that the 
women of Indiana, after thirty years of agi- 
tation and discussion, are still classed po- 
litically with lunatics, criminals and pau- 
pers. We hope that every one who reads 
this will look about and see if they cannot 
attend, and if not, send us their thoughts in 
writing. Thisis the time when we espec- 
ially need the counsel and codperation of 
the Suffragists from all parts of the State. 
We hope to meet large delegations. We 
need your counsel to assist in inaugurating 
a work that shall bring out the latent talent 
which has heretofore been unused. Come, 
and let us plead together for earnest devoted 
actionwhich shall tell on the public sentiment 
of the State. There is so much need of 
missionary work in various parts of the 
State, that we need to congregate, to bring 
our best talent and consecrate it all on the 
altar of freedom. Kokomo is easy of access, 
onthe Cincinnati and Chicago Railroad, 
and all will be welcome. 

Mary F. Tuomas, 
Richmond, Ind. 


CARPETS. 





We have now open for inspection and tor sale a line of the 
chwicest Carpets ever offered in Boston, of the latest and most 


desirable colorings and patterns, 


We have a line of WILTON CARPETS at $2.25, full five-frame and equal m quality to anything of- 


offered in this market at $2.75 or $3 per yard. 


AXMINSTERT and MOQUETTE CARPETS from $1.50 to $2.50. 
Best BODY BRUSSELS CARPETS, $1.2, $1.40, $1.50 and $1.60,—the latter for the Choicest 


Patterns. 


TAPESTRY CARPETS.—We have opened a fall line of 200 pieces at 75 cents per yard. They 


cannot be had elsewhere in the city. 
We have other grades at 85 cents and $1.00, 


We have also.on show a superior TAPESTRY CARPET, equal in Texture and Quality ‘to any- 


thing made here or in Europe. 


INGRAINS.—We have, of the best Extra Superior Grade, a very full line, from 75 cents to 90 cents. 
We have a line a grade lower at 65 cents to 75 cents, all wool. 





If you want Carpets, call and see what we have. You will save money by buy- 


ing from us, and get Reliable Goods. 





John X James Dobson, 


- Manufacturers, 
525 & 527 Washington Street, Boston. 











No Money Required for Human Hair. 


JOHN MEDINA will forward by Mail or Express throughout the country to any person wishing for an 
kind of Hair work or any article in the Hair line, that the goods may be seen and inspected before being 


for. No obligation to keep 8 un- 
less perfectly satisfactory. Observe the 
following price list: One lot French 
Hair Switches, with short stems, extra 
even hair— 
Weighing 50z., 1 yard long, for.....$10 
Weighing 4 oz., 30 in. long, for...... 
Weighing 34 oz., ores yard long... 
Weighing 3 0z., over n. long, for. 
Weighing 2% oz.,over 24 in. long, for 
Weighing 2 oz ,over 20 inches long... 
e consider these the greatest bar- 
ins. We shall sell one lot of Real 
fiair GRAY SWITCHES at the same 
pee as the plain, and are safe in say- 
ng such is unequalled in the annals of 
hair. Coudray’s Cosmetic for 5¢.; cost 


PARIS HATER 


426 Washington St., corner Summer, 














17c. Coudray’s Bandoline, 10c,; less 
than cost. e } it size crimp 
Nets, 10c.; marked down from 25c. 
French Hairpins, 1c. per bunch. Real 
—_ Coquetts, 25c.; marked down from 


MEDINA’S LISBON WAVE, war- 
anted water curl, the prettiest and most 
$8, $10 and 


5 Gents cial 

—~ a of Hair at $8, $10, $12 and up- 
ward. 

We warrant to sell the best and my 4 
est in prices, and to give satisfaction 
a nom 

orn rand combings 
exchange. —s 


STORE 








. BOSTON 





BOSTON: . . . 


BALTIMORE: | 
204 & 206 W.Baltimore St. 1) 





506 Washington Street. 


i NEW YORE: 
No. 112;Fifth Avenue. 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF —— . 


GRAND, UPRIGHT & SQUARE PIANO-FORTES. 


For over forty years before the public, these instruments have, by their excellence,‘ attained an un- 
re-eminence, which establishes them the unequalled in Tone, 


purchased p 


Touch, Workmanship and Durability. 


E. W.' TYLER, Agt, 












A NEW TREATMENT isin Ge i 


ACTS DIRECTLY upon the great nervous 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


Twenty finback whales were shot with 
bomb-lances, near Provincetown, Massa- 
chusetts, on Saturday. 


Rev. Dr. Bartol’s discourse, entitled ‘‘A 
Tribute to James T. Fields,” has been pub- 
lished by Messrs. A. Williams & Co, 

The Jews of Nasilikow, Russia, were at- 
tacked by the mob while at the railway sta- 
tion preparing to leave the city. The mili- 
tary came to their rescue. 


The site of the old ‘Morse house,” re- 
cently removed, on Holmes place, Old 
Cambridge, will be occupied by the new 
Harvard College law school. 


The North Platte Nebraskian thinks that 
the crowded primary schools of that city 
might be relieved by requiring the younger 
pupils to attend only one-half the day. 


A great festival celebrating the genius of 
Liszt is to be given in Antwerp in Septem- 
ber; there will be a week of banquets, pro- 
cessions, illuminations, balls, and concerts. 


An Ohio court has decided that an invent- 
or’s wife has a joint interest in the results 
of her husband’s skill, and that he cannot 
sell his inventions without her concur- 
rence. 


Dr. McKenzie, of Cambridge, will deliver 
the commencement address at Smith Col- 
lege, and Rose Terry Cooke will send a 
poem which Prof. Churchill of Andover 
will read. 

Prof. Francis A. Walker, fresh from the 
census enumerations, has been elected pres- 
ident of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Teehnology, and will take his new position 
on the first of October next. 


Liverpool is to have a University College, 
with the Earl of Derby as its president. The 
sum of £100,000 has been contributed for 
its endowment, and a further amount will 
be raised for the erection of buildings. 


A reception to the parents and friends of 
the pupiis of Chauncy Hall School was 
given in the school hall on Friday. The 
exercises were something in the nature of 
an exhibition. The first part consisted of 
declamations by Fred. 8. Lane, Arthur T. 
Bradlee, Miss Mary B. Cummings, Alfred 
T. Hartwell, Isabelle Giles, Carrall N. 





Brown, William R. Sears, Mattie 8. Evans, 
and compositions by A. A. Daniels, G. H. 
Leonard, Jr., W. B. Wentworth, Ralph 
Vose, Edgar Burrage, and H. J. Coolidge. 


Postmaster General James has effected a 
saving of $412,034 in the cost of star route 
and steamboat mail service. Another re- 
duction will be made on June 30, when 
much useless service will be allowed to 
lapse. 


The Rhode Island records of 1734 show 
that a white woman was once held asa 
slave in that state, a negro woman having 
been induced to own her as her child when 
ababy. At last she went before the Assem- 
bly, asked an investigation and was set 
free. 


An earnest advocate of the temperance 
cause, Mrs. Livermore, we hope will not be 
made seasick by her water voyage. Should 
she become so, she may remember that 
Homer called it the wine-colored sea, which 
may account for its chronic state of intoxi- 
cation.—Christian Register. 

A strawberry and archery festival will 
be held on the grounds opposite the New 
England Hospital forWomen and Children, 
Codman avenue, Roxbury, on Thursday P. 
M.,June9. Hospital open for visitors from 
3to5. Archery match at 514 o’clock. Re- 
freshments and flowers for sale. Forest 
Hill and Egleston-square horse cars pass 
every ten minutes. Boylston Station on 
Providence R. R. not distant. If weather 
proves unsuitable the fete will be postponed 
to the first fair afternoon. 


A policeman in New York recently dis- 
covered in the tenement house at No. 35 
Munroe street, a family suffering from star- 
vation. The family lived in the basement, 
and the father, Lawrence Reilly, a laborer, 
was found lying on the floor in delirium 
tremens, while his three children, aged 
eight and four years, and fifteen months, 
were in a starving and altogether horrible 
condition. The mother had been sent to 
Blackwell’s Island as an habitual Jrunkard. 
There was nothing to eat in the room and 
the children were crying for bread. The 
room was cold and almost bare of furniture. 
The officer placed the children in the care of 
the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children. 





Mr. Ainsworth R. Spofford, Congression- 
al librarian, is editing a ‘‘Library of Choice 
Literature” for Messrs. Gebbie, of Philadel 
phia. 

Wide Awake for June is very pretty, and 
ever the illustrations are constantly im- 
proving, impossible as that may seem. 
Among the contributors are Mary Clemmer, 
Mrs. A. M. Diaz, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, 
and G. McDonald. The story furnished by 
the latter forms a welcome supplement of 
thirty-two pages. 


Miss Fanny Parnell had a grand recep- 
tion at Music Hall last week. She wore a 
handsome decoration in the form of a star, 
bearing the legend, ‘‘In hoc signo vinces”, 
around a four-leaved shamrock, with the 
letters ‘‘M. L. U. and C.,”’ signifying the 
four old kingdoms of Ireland,—Munster, 
Leinster, Ulster and Connaught. She speaks 
very well, and is withal a poet. 


From Calcutta, 


Several bales assorted sizes, best quality 


Durries. 








These are very unique Rugs, and are especially de 
sirable for 


PORTIERES, - 
TABLE COVERS, 


CURTAINS, 
MATS, 


and many other uses. They have two important 
characteristics—cheapness and durability. 


JohnH. Pray Sons & Co 


Wholesale and Retail, 
558 & 560 Washington St. 
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POETRY. 


SPRING. 


BY OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 








Winter is past; the heart of nature warms 
Beneath the wrecks of unresisted storms; 

Doubtful at first, suspected more than seen, 

The southern slopes are fringea with tender green; 
On steltered banks, beneath the dripping eaves, 
Spring’s earliest nurslings spread their glowing 

leaves, 

Bright with the hues from wilder pictures won, 
White, azure, golden—drift, or sky, or sun: 

The scowdrop, bearing on her patient breast 

The frozen trophy torn from winter's crest; 

The violet gazing on the arch of biue 

Till her own iris wears its deepened hue; 

The spendthrift crocus, bursting through the mould 
Naked and shivering, with its cup of gold, 

Swelled with new life the darkening elm on high 
Prints her thick buds against the spotted sky; 

On all her boughs the stately chestnut cleaves 

The gummy shroud that wraps her embryo leaves; 
The housefly, stealing from his narrow grave, 
Drugged with the opiate that November gave, 
Beats with faint wings against the snowy pane, 
Or crawls tenacious o'er its lucid plain; 

From shaded chinks of lichen crusted walls 

In languid curves the gliding serpent crawls; 
The bog’s green harper, thawing from his sleep, 
Twangs a hoarse note and tries a shortened leap; 
On floating rails that face the softening noons 

The still shy turtles range their dark platoons, 

Or toiling, aimless o’er the mellowing fields, 

Trail through the grass their tesselated shields. 

At last young April, ever frail and fair, 

Wooed by her playmate with the golden hair, 
Chased to the margin of receding floods, 

O’er the soft meadows starred with opening bude, 

In tears and binshes sighs herseli away, 

And hides her cheek beneath the flowers of May. 
Then the proud tulip lights her beacon blaze, 

Her clustering curls the hyacinth displays, 

O’er her tall blades the crested fleur-de-lis 

Like blue-eyed Pailas towers erect and free, 

With yellow flames the lengthened sunshine glows, 
And love lays bare the passion-breathing rose; 
Queen of the lake, along its reedy verge 

The rival lily hastens to emerge, 

Her snowy shoulders glistening as she strips, 

Till morn is sultan of her parted lips. 

Then bursts the song from every leafy glade, 

The yielding season's bridal serenade; 

Then flash the wing's returning summer calls 
Through the aeep arches of her forest halls; 

The blue-bird breathing from his azure plumes, 

The fragrance borrowed where the myrtle blooms, 
The thrush, poor wanderer, dropping meekly down, 
Clad in his remnant of autumnal brown; 

The oriole, drifting like a flake of fire, 

Rent by the whirlwind from a blazing spire. 

The robin jerking his spasmodic throat 

Repeats, staccato, his peremptory note; 

The crack-brained bobolink courts his crazy mate 
Poised on a bulrush tipsy with his weight.' 

Nay, in his cage the lone canary sings, 
Feels the soft air, and spreads his idle wings. 
Why dream I here within these caging walls, 
Deaf to her voice while blooming Nature calle, 
While from heaven's face the long drawn shadows 

roll, 
And all its sunshine floods my opening soul! 


> 
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MY LITTLE WOMAN. 





A homely cottage, quaint and old, 

Its thatch grown thick with green and gold, 
And wind-sown grasses; 

Unchanged it stands in sun and rain, 

And seldom through the quiet lane 
A footstep passes. 


Yet here my little woman dwelt, 

And saw the shroud of Winter melt 
From meads and fallows; 

And heard the yellow hammer sing 

A tiny welcome to the Spring 
From budding sallows. 


She saw the early morning sky 
Blush with a tender wild-rose dye 
Above the larches; 
And watched the crimson sunset burn 
Behind the Summer plumes of fern 
In woodland arches. 


My little woman, gone away 

To that far land which knows, they say, 
No more sun setting! 

I wonder if her gentle soul 

Securely resting at the goal, 
Has learnt forgetting! 


My heart wakes up, and cries in vain; 

She gave me love, I gave her pain 
While she was living; 

I knew not when her spirit fled, 

But those who stood beside her said 
She died forgiving. 


My dove has found a better rest, 
And yet I love the empty nest 
She left neglected; 
I tread the every path she trod, 
And ask in her new home with God 
Am I expected? 


If it were but the Father’s will 

To let me know she loves me still, 
This aching sorrow 

Would turn to hope, and I could say, 

Pe:chance she whispers day by day, 
** He comes to-morrow.” 


I linger in the silent lane, 
And high above the clover-plain 
The clouds are riven; 
Across the fields she used to know 
The light breake, and the winds sigh low, 
“ Loved and forgiven.” 
—Good Words. 


A Daughter Worth Having. 








BY MRS. ANNIE A, PRESTON. 

‘Harvey Mills has failed!” said Mrs. 
Smithson, one chilly spring evening, as she 
ran in to see her next-door neighbor and 
intimate friend, Mrs. James. ‘‘My hus- 
band just came home, and he says that 
what we supposed to be a rumor only, is a 
sad fact; the assignment was made yester- 
day. 1 threw on a shaw! and ran right over 
to tell you. They are to keep the house 
under some sort of an arrangement, but 
they have discharged all their servants, and 
what in the world the Mills will do, Mrs. 
James, with Mrs. Mills’s invalid habits, and 
Miss Helena with her dainty ways and re- 
fined bringing up, is more than I know,” 


and pretty shallow Mrs. Smithson looked 
at her news-loving friend and neighbor 
with the air of an epicure regarding some 
favorite dish. 

‘‘T heard about it late last evening,” said 
Mrs. James, adjusting thepink ribbons at 
the throat of her black silk dinner dress, 
‘and this morning | presumed upon our 
cousinship so far as to drive over and see 
how they were getting along. And really, 
Mrs. Smithson, you will be surprised when 
I tell you that,-although I expected to find 
the family in great confusion and distress, 
I never saw them in such a comfortable 
way and in such good spirits. The worst 
was over, of course, and they bad all settled 
into the new order of things as naturally as 
could be. My cousin, Mrs. Mills, was sit- 
ting, as calm as you please, up there in her 
sunny morning-room, looking so fresh and 
dainty as she ate her crisp toast and sipped 


her coffee. . 
‘**Our comfortable and cosy appearance 


is all due to Helena,’ said she. ‘That dear 
child has taken the helm. I never dreamed 
she had so much executive ability. We 
were quite broken down at first, but she 
made her father go over all the details of 
his business with her, and they found that 
by disposing of Helena’s grand piano, the 
paintings and slabs, and costly bric d-brac 
her father had always indulged her in buy- 
ing, we could pay dollar for dollar, and so 
keep the house. My husband’s old friend, 
Mr. Bartlett, who keeps the art store, you 
know, and who has taken a great interest 
in Helena, bought back the statuary, vases, 
etc., at a small discount, and Barker who 
sold us the piano a year ago or so, and who 
is another old friend, and knew of course, 
just how we were situated, took it back, 
deducting only twenty-five doilars. 

‘* * Helena bas just gone into the kitchen. 
What she will do there I don’t know; but 
she says she needs the exercise; that she 
has not attended the cooking school here in 
the city for nothing, and so long as the 
meals are served regularly and properly, 
and the house kept in good oriler, her father 
and I are not to worry.’ After she told me 
that, I drew my call to a close, and ran 
down into my cousin’s kitchen to see her 
dainty daughter there. And what do you 
think? I found that girl at the sink, with 
her sleeves rolled up, an immense water- 
proof apron on, washing a kettle! ” 

“Washing a kettle?” repeated Mrs, 
Smithson, holding up both her soft, white 
hands in unmeasured astonishment. 

‘* Yes, Mrs. Smithson, washing a great, 
black, greasy, iron kettle that meat had 
been boiled in, and that had been left un- 
washed and gummy when the cook left. 
And do you know? she was laughing over 
it all, and saying to her youngest brother 
who stood near by, that she really liked it, 
for she now felt she was making herself 


useful!” 
“The idea! Liking to wash kettles!” 


and the two fine ladies looked at each other 
in open-eyed wonder. 

**It seems to me as if Helena Mills was 
trying to make the best of her father’s 
altered fortunes, and was simply doing her 
duty in the premises,” spoke Miss Carlton, 
Ida James’s new drawing teacher, who was 
that evening engaged in giving her pupil a 
lesson on the opposite side of the cextre- 
table. She spoke earnestly and yet in a 
modest way, and it being the vogue in New 
City just then to patronize Miss Carlton, 
the pretty and accomplished graduate from 
Vassar, the two ladies looked at her amiably, 
and she went on: 

‘Somebody must wash the kettles, and 
it is always best when one has a disagree- 
able duty to perform, to do it not only at 
once but cheerfully.” 

‘Yes, perhaps,”’ replied Mrs. Smithson, 

‘but how could a young girl of real native 
refinement” (both sides of the Smithson 
family were of the ‘‘old stock”) ‘‘take so 
kindly to washing pots and kettles? The 
fact of it is, people have been mistaken in 
Helena Mills. She never possessed that in- 
nate gentility she has had credit for. But 
every one finds their level sooner or later— 
he, he!” 
These two women having thus summarily 
disposed of Helena Mills socially, they re- 
peated their belief that the lovely, dutiful 
young girl had now found her proper level 
over and over in their set until it was the 
common talk in New City. Miss Carlton, in 
her round of professional calls among the 
so-called élite, was entertained in nearly 
every household with the information that 
Helena Mills had given up herstudies even, 
and gone into the kitchen work—‘‘and, if 
you'll believe it, she likes it!” Then would 
follow reflection upon the natural ability 
and bias of mind of a young woman who 
was ‘‘fond of washing dishes.” 

This sensible, accomplished iittle draw- 
ing teacher was the only one to be found, 
who mingled in the ‘‘upper circles” of New 
City, who said a word either in praise or 
defence of Helena Mills’s new vocation. 
Miss Carlton always and everywhere pro- 
tested that the young girl’s course was not 
only praiseworthy, but beautiful. She 
maintained that every woman, young or 
old, high or low, who took upon herself the 
labor of elevating the much abused as well 
as despised vocation of housework—upon 
which the comfort of every home depends 





—to a fine art, was a public benefactor. 


Miss Carltor’s friends all listened and 
laughed, and then went on with their sense- 
less anc malicious tirade. She was heartily 
glad when her engagementsin New City 
were ended, and she was not obliged to 
move in such ‘‘select” society, whose ideas 
were always a mere echo of opinions—no 
matter how trivial and foolish—which had 
been expressed by a few of its more wealthy 
members. 


Mrs. Dr. Forbes, née Miss Carlton, had 
heard very little about New City society 
for five years. But having occasion to pass 
through the place on the cars lately she 
treated herself to a little gossipy chat with 
the conductor, whom she had known asa 
New City gallant. 

“There is no particular news, Mrs, 
Forbes,” said he, ‘‘unless it is the engage- 
ment of Helena Mills to young Lawyer Bart- 
lett, son of Col. James Bartlett, you re- 
member, owner of the big corner art store. 
A capital choice the young squire has made, 
too. She’s as good as gold and everybody 
says she’s the best girl in the city. She’sa 
perfect lady, withal, and treats everybody 
well. Not a bit of nonsense or shoddy 
about her. Why, bless you, Mrs. Forbes, 
when her father failed in ’72, she took en- 
tire charge of the family, and she bas man- 
aged the house ever since. 

‘‘Her father is now in business again for 
himse!f, and employs more men than ever. 
Her mother, who has been an invalid for 
years, was forced by Helena’s example to 
try and exert herself so as to share her 
daughter’s burden to some extent. Asa 
result of the new, active life she has follow- 
ed, she lost all her ailments, and is nowa 
happy, hearty, healthy woman. Helena’s 
brothers have grown up to be fine, manly, 
helpful fellows, and the whole family are 
better off every way than before. As things 
were going on before Mr. Mills’s failure, the 
whole family were in danger of being spoil- 
ed by too much luxury. 

‘There was a great deal of talk at first 
among the big-bugs about Helena’s ‘pots 
and kettles,’ and they used to say she had 
found her true ‘level.’ I always thought 
there was a spice of malice in their talk, for 
the girls of her set envied her beauty and 
accomplishments. I am rather fond of tell- 
ing them now that Helena Mills has found 
her ‘level’ in the richest, most influential, 
and just the best family in New City.”— 
Christian at Work. 
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A HUSBAND KIDNAPPED. 


The following letter has just been re 
ceived from Asia Minor, by Rev. Photius 
Fiske. The lady who writes is an accom- 
plished and educated woman, the daughter 
of a former English Consul. It is a thrill- 
ing story, worthy of entire credence. 


British CONsUuLATE, SALONICA, } 
April 25, 1881. j 

My Dear Mr. Fiske:—No_ doubt 
—- the papers you have heard of the 
terrible calamity that has befallen us and 
God only knows what is to be the issue. 

On Thursday, the 7th of April, at half- 
past ten at night, we retired to rest. My 
husband, who had been writing all day and 
was tired, was soon asleep. Little Daisy 
had been asleep some hours. I had not 
yet entered my bed, and was about to lower 
the lamp, when I was startled to hear the 
dogs barking furiously in our yard, and 
shortly after muffled footsteps on the land- 
ing outside the bedroom door. It was not 
until I heard a scream, a heavy fall, a clash 
of arms, that the thought struck me that 
we were attacked by brigands. I cannot 
describe our feelings when the horror of 
our situation burst upon us. I called out 
‘* Harry! brigands!” and my husband im. 
mediately jumped out of bed half-asleep, 
and seizing his rifle, ran to the door, which 
he threw open. On ey the landing full 
of men (there were about thirty) he slammed 
the door to again. 

Then they commenced pushing from out- 
side, we from inside; «t length we closed 
the door and Harry, on their thumping at 
the door and demanding to be let in, asked 
them who they were and what they wanted? 
I ran to a window and called to the soldiers 
who lived next door. But to make you 
understand matters more thoroughly I must 
explain that our Consul-General, Mr. Blunt, 
had (to ensure our safety) provided us with 
a large guard of soldiers, consisting of two 
officers and sixty soldiers. Seven of them 
lived in a house about seven yards from 
ours, and there was a sentinel supposed to 
be on watch all night. On the night of the 
attack it is said there were very few sol- 
diers in the village, most having been sent 
eisewhere. The officers and their soldiers 
lived in a building about one hundred yards 
distant. Now I think you can understand 
the position. 

The hammering at the door continued 
and I pulled our child out of bed and told 
her not to be frightened, but to lie flat on 
the ground because I feared they would fire 
through the door. My husband now called 
on the soldiers to come to our rescue. Im- 
mediately his voice was heard, the brigands 
fired a volley into the air. The soldiers 
returned the firing, not into the air but 
straight into the house, the bullets passing 
the walls, entered the rooms. It is a mira- 
cle to me that no one was killed. My hus- 
band, rifle in hand, stood near the door, 
ready to fire on the first one to enter. But 
now they commenced to break in the door 
with an axe, and having no help, he opened 
the door. Eight or ten men rushed in, and 
seizing my husband, demanded his money. 
All he said was, ‘‘My wife and child — do 
whatever you like to me, but spare my 
wife and child.” One answered it was not 
their object to harm women or children; 








they had come for money. Notwithstand- 


ing this one man drew his sword, and, 
placing it on my breast, told me he would 

ill me if I did not tell him where our 
money was hidden. I called to my husband 
and he egaip made an appeal on my behalf, 
telling them I was expecting my confine- 
ment, and should be very ill if treated so. 
On this some order must have been given, 
for the man drew away from me, and I 

ve him £4, all the money we had in the 


ouse. 

All this time the firing on both sides con- 
tinued, and had the soldiers acted like men 

and rushed into the house we should have 
been saved; instead of which they hid be. 
hind a wall and fired into the house. The 
brigands advised Harry to go cut on the 
landing and tell the officers to stop their 
firing, and this was done and they obeyed. 
The brigands now commenced sacking the 
room me had bags, and whatever could 
be converted to their use was stowed away; 
sheets, towels, socks, handkerchiefs, scis- 
sors, needles, thread, calico, medicines— 
we kept a store for the workmen, and here 
they loaded themselves with colored hand- 
kerchiefs, sweets, coffee, sugar, tobacco 
and other groceries, coolly telling the store- 
keeper to keep account of all they had 
taken and charge it to their master (Morey). 
During all this we were being ordered to 
dress, and it was most difficult to find any- 
thing to put on, for all our trunks had been 
emptied into the middle of the floor. The 
next question was whether the soldiers 
would renew their firing on our leaving the 
house, and to secure ourselves at least from 
this new danger, we again communicated 
with the officer and he promised that no 
pursuit should be made; for the brigands 
said, if pursued they would kill us, 

My husband’s arms were now tied and he 
was led by a brigand, I next him, and 
Daisy carried by a servant. We were sur- 
rounded by brigands and thus we filed out 
of the house, and out of the village, and 
commenced the ascent of a steep and rugged 
mountain near the village ([soore). It was 
painful for me to ascend such a place in 
my condition. However the Almighty 
gave me, in those hours of peril, marvellous 
courage and strength. After two hours’ 
climbing we reached the top, which was 
quite flat; there coverings were spread on 
the ground, and we were told to sit down, 
as a consultation was about to be held con- 
— the ransom. Questions were put 
as to the existence and means of our rela- 
tives, and the probability of their paying a 
ransom. Ono our replying that no ransom 
could be got from either friends or relatives, 
they asked what was Harry’s employment. 
He said he was a partner in the mining dis- 
trict of Isoore, but until] shipment of the 
ore was made, he was a paid clerk at £12 a 
month. Their answer was that the ransom 
must be paid, and that it must be arranged 
between the English government and the 
‘*Marbo Agha,” a nickname they gave the 
Sultan. They remarked it would have been 
very easy to have captured Mr. Suter when 
about his work, where they had often seen 
him: but their object was to show, that 
though surrounded by Turkish soldiers, we 
were not safe from them. 

They then ordered Harry to write to Mr. 
Blunt for £15,000; they also wrote them- 
selves, Harry said ‘‘It is useless for me to 
write for such an impossible sum, and you 
may as well cut my throat at once.” They 
replied that it was no use sitting on the 
mountain wasting time and words. If he 
refused to write all three prisoners would 
pay the forfeit with their heads on the spot; 
whereupon we asked for time to discuss the 
matter, and the letter was finally written, 
on my giving my solemn promise that I 
would start immediately for Salonica and 
urge on the Counsel to prevent the soldiers 
from pursuing, and do my utmost to obtain 
the ransom. 

If I enter into more details I shall never 
finish writing. I was thrown from my 
horse, but, thank God, only bruised out- 
wardly. I rode for nineteen hours. It is 
eighteer days since all this happened, and 
we do not know where they have taken my 
husband. He wrote two heartrending let- 
ters, calling on the government to protect 
him. But this was ten days ago, and since 
then I have not heard from him. 

Can government refuse to help? My 
father was Consul in Persia for years. 
Harry’s father was in the consular service 
thirty-seven years. There are now four 
Consuls living, three uncles and a cousin. 
They say if government pays, an English- 
man is no longersafe in this country. And 
yet, is an innocent life to be sacrificed in 
this cruel manner ? 

I have had interviews with no end of 
Turks and Consuls. They all tell me 
things will be arranged, but [ feel that this 
is out of pity, and to cheer me. Good God! 
is it not a hard case to be torn out of one’s 
home in this cruel way? If I could feel 
sure he would be spared and was well I 
could be patient; but everything seems to 
go on so slowly. I trust in God. Is it 
possible that He who has brought us safely 
through so many trials will forsake us now? 
Daisy and I are staying at the Consulate, 
where we receive every attention and every 
kindness, and the Consul is doing all in his 
power to save my dear husband’s life. A 
friend wrote to the brigands offering them 
£500 out of his own pocket, if they would 
release Harry; but they have not answered 
the letter. Good bye, my dear Mr. Fiske, 
1 trust I shall have better news soon. 

Yours sincerely, Louise SUTER. 
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EQUAL SALARIES.—EQUAL SUFFRAGE. 


The Kearney, Nebraska, Literary Notes ad- 
vocates equal salaries for women and men. 
This is natural ina State where Woman 
Suffrage has been submitted. The Notes 
says: 

“Upon the question of salaries for wo- 
men, there is slower progress; yet, there is 
progress. At first, there were those who 
objected that if women’s salaries were made 
equal to men’s, men’s must come down. 
There are many who hold that opinion to- 
day. One who is contending for justice 





will not be turned aside by any considera- 





tion of the kind. The demand is for ex- 
cellence in profession. This demand ex- 
ceeds the supplv in the most advanced 
States. Men are not attempting to meet it. 
They prefer pursuits where‘n there is no 
debate upon the reward of labor. In the 
highest grades, women have not attempted 
to meet it. There is no probability that the 
demand will be met in our day. When it 
shall be met, it must be met by men and 
women. And when a teacher does excel, 
boards must understand that the compen- 
sation is for the excelling. Ifthe candidate 
be a woman, they have no right to assume 
that she has not as much use as a man for 
money. Nor have they any right to assume 
that she will marry or wi!l not marry. So 
long as she comes with excellency as a 
teacher, it is enough. It is certain if ex- 
cellence be demanded, there is no danger 
cf crowding the profession. If not crowd- 
ed, salaries must be made higher than they 
are at present. Women are preparing to 
compete for the higher places. If they 
can be employed to do as good work as men 
and for less money, men must give way. 
That all may be suitably rewarded, unjust 
discrimination must come toan end. Policy 
and principle are at one here and men 
should lead in demanding justice for women 
in the schoolroom. 
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A PROFESSOR’S CRITICISM ON THE HAR. 
VARD PLAY. 





Professor Fitzgerald Tisdall, who occu- 
pies the chair of Greek at the College of 
the city of New York, gave to his class his 
impressions of the representation of ‘‘(idi- 
pus” at Harvard, from which he had just 
returned. Professor Tisdall first spoke of 
the origin of Greek tragedy, the construc- 
tion of the Greek theatre, and the manner 
in which the poet worked out his story. 
The story was then briefly recapituated. 
There were three points, the speaker said, 
in which the representation at Harvard re- 
sembled the ancient. The first was that the 
language spoken was unquestionably Greek, 
and not only that, but was uttered exceed- 
ingly well. He noticed, however, some 
points of pronunciation that sounded xs lit- 
tle peculiar to ears trained to the usual col- 
lege utterance. The scansion was very per- 
fectly rendered, and he observed only two 
lapses in the course of the presentation, 
both by the leader, who, in one case, went 
through nearly a strophe before he dis- 
covered that he was alone, and in another 
forgot his lines. The music was rather too 
elaborate for a true representation of the 
ancient Greek theatre, where only a reed 
and a harp were employed as instruments. 
Professor Tisdall noted further the fact 
tLat, in the interpretation of ancient trag- 
edy, the action was ali carried on behind 
the scenes, and the poet’s lines simply re- 
lated what had taken place, without any 
attempt to interpret its passion and action. 
The recitation was purely lyrical. In one 
other important particular there was de- 
parture from the ancient model, in which 
only three actors appeared for the presenta- 
tion of the eight dramatis persone. In the 
Cambridge presentation each rdle was re- 
presented by an actor. Professor Tisdall 
complemented the acting and elocution of 
the Harvard students, and thought the parts 
of the King and of Jocasta particularly well 
rendered. 


———-— ewe - 


THE MORTGAGED FARM ANDTHE WIDOW. 





An anecdote reported in the Hartford 
letter to the Springfield Republican, shows 
the patient courage with which a mother 
will toil to keep her children in ahome with 
herself. It shows too the injustice of the 
law, and the need of common property be- 
tween husband and wife. This is the anec- 
dote: 

‘‘Across the river there lives a woman 
who has been twice married but is now a 
widow. She has one child of her first hus- 
band and two of her second husband to 
support. When the latter gentleman died 
he was in debt by an endorsement for $1000, 
and among his assets was a second mort- 
gage ona small farm which it would not 
pay to take owing to the size of the first 
mortgage. How the wife managed to work 
things when thrown on her own resources 
makes quite a story of feminine New Eng- 
land enterprise. Take, for example, the 
case of the worthless second mortgage. The 
owner of the farm had aband”ned the prop- 
erty, and the holder of the first mortgage, 
realizing that some day he would get it, 
thought it wise to begin early, and so plant- 
ed acrop on the landin the spring. The 
plucky widow, however, finding it would 
take him several months to foreclose, got 
from the owner a deed of the land. Then 
she went and ploughed under the first 
mortgage man’s crop and set the fields her- 
self totobacco. The other party was pow- 
erless until the machinery of the law fore- 
closed his bond, and, before that time, the 
widow had cut and removed her tobacco 
and was justso much in. By pluck and 
activity, working hard herself, she got 
along, supported herself and family, and, 
little by little, reduced the face of the $1000 
debt, which was in the form of a mortgage 
on her farm, and was held by a trustee, and 
so could not morally be compromised by 
him. Finally by her own labors she clear- 
ed the whole farm of debt and wiped the 
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mortgage all off. To finish the story it 
may be added that the husband left no will 
and consequently the farm, now that she 
has paid for it, does not belong to her, but 
to his children, and for all her labor she 
has no ownership,” 

In such a case, if the property which is 
earned by the husband and wife, could be 
held by the law to belong to them both, 
and not to him alone, this widow might 
have had a right atleast to a part of the 
home she had paid for. L. 8. 





THE PENALTY OF GROWTH. 

The great difficulty in the lives of hun- 
dreds of daughters of the upper ranks just 
now lies in this: that they find themselves 
torn between two opposing impulses, and 
know not which they ought to follow. On 
one side are the habitsofa child, and 
the assurance of everybody that the same 
habits of quiescence and submission ought 
to be maintained into womanhood. On the 
other hand there is the same instinct which 
we see in a baby’s limbs to stir, to change 
its position, to climb, to run; to use, in short, 
the muscles and faculties it possesses. 
Every young bird flutters away from its 
nest, however soft; every little rabbit quits 
the comfortable home in which it was born; 
and we take it as fitand right they should 
do so, even when there are hawks and wea- 
sels all around. Only when a young girl 
wants to do anything of the analogous kind 
her instinct is treated as a sort of sin. She 
is asked, ‘‘Cannot she be contented, having 
so nice a home and luxuries provided in 
abundance?” Keble’s fine but much mis- 
used lines about ‘‘room to deny ourselves” 
and the ‘‘common task” and ‘‘daily round” 
being all we ought to require, are sure to be 
quoted against her; and, in short, she feels 
herself a culprit, and probably at least once 
a week hus a fit of penitence for her incor- 
rigible ‘‘discontent.” I have known this 
kind of thing go on for years, and it is re- 
peated in hundreds, in thousands of fami- 
lies. I have known it where there were 
seven miserable, big, young women in one 
little house. It is supposed to be the most 
impossible thing inthe world for a parent 
to give his son a stone for bread ora serpent 
fora fish, But scores of fathers in the high- 
est ranks give their daughters diamonds 
when they crave for education, and twist 
round their necks the serpents of idle lux- 
ury and pleasure when they ask for whole- 
some emp‘oyment.—Frances Power Cobbe. 
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PROTECTION FOR WORKING-WOMEN, 


THE WOMEN’S EDUCATIONAL AND INDUS 
TRIAL UNION—REPORT OF THE PROTEC- 
TIVE DEPARTMENT. 

The work of the protective department of 
the Woman's Educational and Industrial 
Union is the collection of the wages of work- 
ing-women, when unjustly withheld; which 
work consists of investigatioa and settle- 
ment of the cases, either by ourselves or 
through our lawyers. While none the less 
grateful to our counsel, we feel that our 
own success in obtaining payments is much 
more marked than it was last year, for fully 
one-half of the cases brought to us have we 
ourselves settled. Moreover we have be- 
come adepts in worrying others; constant 
calls, frequent letters, actually annoy delin- 
quents into final justice, and when once 
convinced that wages are due and can be 
paid, we never release our victim until he 
has settled in full. We have to wait, but 
the defendant always realizes that we exist. 
Thus we have recovered lately, by these 
persistent attacks, a claim of $75, brought 
to usa yearago. Often it is the only way 
to work. The creditor generally has little 
ready money, is willing to pay if he hasa 
surplus, not meaning to cheat outright, and 
it is for us to call upon him on his pay-day 
and extract driblets of what he owes, till 
the whole debt is paid. Mr. Willey has 
been forty-six times to see a certain man 
who owes an old woman one hundred dol- 
lars; the debt is slowly being paid. But we 
also find that we are more and more recog- 
nized as a righteous power in the commu- 
nity, working through lawful measures for 
lawful redress; as when a Harvard student 
quickly paid his rent, on hearing that his 
landlady whom he owed had sought our 
aid, to us. 

Sometimes cases are brought us, which do 
not lie within our jurisdiction, and yet some 
one of the committee is seized with com- 
passion and renders help, as in the case of a 
child whose parents disagreed. The child 
is now well situated, and her board rightfully 
paid by her father. In another case, a friend 
was induced to become guardian of a girl, 
that she might receive through such guard- 
ianship the moneys lawfully due her. A 
certain man died, left no will, the estate 
must be administered for the benefit of his 
child. We could not rightfully become ad- 
ministrator, but one of our lawyers found 
some one who would act as such, and who 
is now caring forthe child. An instance of 
meanness, where we were powerless, was 
that of a man who gave a gir! his life insur- 
ance policy as payment of his debt to her, 
but which proved worthless. 

The following may serve as specimens of 
such cas¢s as do belong to our department. 
A Mrs, Riley lent $800; the note would 





have expired last December if jone of our 
counsel had not effected its renewal, which 
was like a fresh gift to the woman, who 
had expected to lose it. Three of the cases 
which we have now, have been against well- 
known persons for non-payment of wages 
to their servants on one or another pretence. 
Certain dressmakers also have an unenviable 
reputation. A girl was engaged as maid of 
all work and lived for some months in a 
household. The mother of the family grew 
very ill, the children had diphtheria, the girl 
became nurse in addition to her other du- 
ties. As often as she told her employer she 
wished to leave, did he entreat her to re- 
main unt!! the family health was re-estab- 
lished; but when they had recovered, and 
she did leave, he withheld $22, on the 
ground that she had not done all agreed 
upon, and because, as he wrote us, ‘‘gro- 
ceries had disappeared in an unaccountable 
manner and entirely out of proportion to 
the mathematical probabilities of legitimate 
corsumption.” But as he had shown his 
ignorance of legitimate wages we compelled 
him to pay the remainder of the sum 
Another servant-girl had been in the habit 
of lending her watch to the little boy of the 
family as a plaything. Of course the child 
lost it, and of course the father took the 
girl to the jewellers for her to choose 
another at his expense. Months passed, 
and then the girl brought us a bill sent her 
by the jeweller for the unpaid watch, as 
her employer had stated that she bought the 
watch. We obliged the man to pay for his 
own gift. 

Many cases, however, excite our pity for 
the defendant. A woman claimed $7 for 
washing; the claim was acknowledged by 
the husband, who wrote us of his insane 
wife and large family, yet that he would 
pay the debt by installments, and he prom- 
ised truly. Most severe in its teachings is 
the severe lesson of the folly of any deal- 
ings between employés and poor employers 
on other than a cash basis. The withholding 
of lawful dues does not not occur in our 
large and honored business firms, It is the 
petty dealers, the boarding-house keepers 
and dressmakers, who knowing'y cheat their 
employes. Most glad are we when on them 
comes, not only restitution, but payment of 
the costs of court. Our investigations re- 
veal a want of moral integrity among third 
and fonrth-rate employers, which sinks 
down from one to another, till recovery is 
hopeless from those who live only on prom- 
ises. Shops open a new trade, offer to teach 
gratis; the girl gives her time for a month 
and spends her money on material, then is 
told that ber work is no longer satisfactory ; 
her little savings have gone, and she finds 
the public does not need this new source of 
industry, which bas lived on what it made 
from these poor girls. 

Within the last year we have investigated 
144 cases, and recovered moneys on claims 
amounting to $1035.10. Miss Ida Temple, 
the efficient secretary, keeps the record of 
our proceedings, )ut to Mrs. Samuel Sew- 
all and Mrs. Tolman Wiley belong the chief 
credit due the committee for whatever suc- 
cess it has attained, for they hear and inves- 
tigate allcases. Our attorneys are N. W. 
Ladd, esq., William Orcutt, esq., Charles 
Almy, esq., Tolman Wiley, esq., and Will- 
iam R. Richards, esq., who voluntarily ren- 
der their able, untiring services, in their 
offices and in court alike, and who recover 
a pair of boots unlawfully detained at a 
shoe store with the same zeal with which 
they bring a suit for wages of large extent. 
Thus our work is of varied extent, and we 
hope to make it increasingly useful. 

KATE GANNETT WELLS, Chairman, 
id 


PAY FOR ABUSE OF CHILDREN. 





Mr. Cowley’s Shepherd’s Fold has recov- 
ered a judgment of $5,000 against the city 
fur one year’s allowance under the law 
which gave certain institutions for juvenile 
delirquents that amount per annum. Un- 
less the corporation has been reorganized 
since the time of Mr. Cowley’s conviction— 
and there seems to be no recollection of 
such a step—this money is likely to go into 
his pocket. Weshall then have this curious 
spectacle—a man claiming and recovering 
from the city $5,000 for his services for one 
year in inflicting that cruel treatment upon 
the children in his charitable institution 
which the city, in the name of the State, 
has already punished with a year’s impris- 
onment on Blackwell's Island.— Tribune. 


WOMEN MUST PREACH. 





Among the churches of the interior and 
the West the question is answering itself. 
The logic of events leaves only one reply. 
Necessity knows no law: We have hun- 
dreds of churches, the membership of each 
of which is not more than two or three 
dozen. We have not far from a score in 
which, when the brotherhood vote, there is 
always a unanimity. For the brotherhood 
numbers precisecly—one. In our churches, 
generally the female membership 1s double, 
if not triple or quadruple, the male. And 
often each woman is worth two of the men. 
To suppress the sisterhoood in such a church 


and depend upon the brethren—or the 
brother—to sustain the prayer meeting 
would be like leaving the orgun bellows 
idle and expecting the rattling of the keys 
to make the music.— Chicago Advance. 








HUMOROUS. 


“Ah yes,” soliloquized a toothless old 
man—‘‘ah yes. In infancy we cut our 
teeth, and in old age our teeth cut us, 
Such is life.” 


Acritic dropped into a studio in Paris 
one day, stopped before the portrait ofa 
lady on the easel, and remarked , “It is 
very nicely painted; but why did you take 
such an ugly model?” ‘‘It is my mother,” 
calmly replied the artist. “Oh! pardon a 
thousand times!” said the critic, in great 
confusion. ‘‘You are right; I ought to have 
perceived; it resembles you completely.” 


A Scotch bagpiper, traveling in Ireland, 
opened his wallet by the wood-side, and 
sat Jown to dinner. He had nosooner said 
grace than three wolves came about him. 
To one he threw bread, to another meat, 
till his provision was all gone. At Jength 
he took his bagpipes, and began to play, at 
which the wolves ranaway. ‘*Thedeil faw 
me,” said Sawney, ‘‘an I kenned ye Joo’ed 
music sae weel ye should hae had it afore 
dinner.” 








DR. WARNER’S 


CORALINE CORSET. 


Boned with a New Material. 


called Coraline, which is 
y Vastly superior to horn 
sy or whalebone. 


A REWARD OF $10 


will be paid for every 
Corset in which the Cor- 
aline breaks with six 
months’ ordinary wear. 
It is elastic, pliable, and 
very cowfortable and is 
not affected by cold, heat 
or moisture, 

For sale bv leading 
merchants. Price, by 
mail, ? 25. 

WARNER BRO’S, 
372 Broadway, . N.Y 











For LADIES & GENTLEMEN, 


23 & 27 Brattle Street, Boston. 


ee 
Remember, THE BIG CLOCK is 
directly in front of our Dining Rooms, 


R. MARSTON & CO. 





If you are 

¢ of business,weak- 
ened by the strain of 
your duties avoid 
stimulantsand use 
Hop Bitters. 

If you are young and 
Giscretion or diesipa 
ried or single, old or 
poor health or lan, 
hess, rely on 


ters over mid 

night work, to res- 

tore brain nerve and 
waste, use Hop B. 
suffe: from any in- 


tha’ 

needs cleansing, 

ing or stimulating, 
hout intoxicating, 

take Hop 

Bitters. 


liver or 
You will bef) 
cured if you use 
Hop Bitters|’ 
If youare sim-} 
ly weak and 
low spirited, try 
it: it may 
our 
has}, 


Sold by drug- 
— Send for 
lar. 








DOES 
WONDERFUL 
CURES! 


Because it actson the LIVER, BOWELS 
and KIDNEYS at the same time. 


Because it cleanses the system of the poison- 

peg ous humors that develope in Kidney and Uri- 
D Diseases, Bili a d Consti- 
pation, Piles, or in Rheumatism, Neuralgia, 
PaNervous Disorders and Female Complaints. 





SEE WHAT PEOPLE SAY: 

.4 Eugene B. Stork, of Junction City, Kansas, 
says, Kidney-Wort cured him after regular Phy- 
sicians had been trying for four years. 

8 Mrs. John Arnall, of Washington, Obio, says 
her boy was given up todie by four prominent 
phrtic ans and that he was afterwards cured by 

idney-W ort. 
M. M. B. Goodwin, an editor in Chardon, Ohio, 
ys he was not expected to live, being bloated 

PE beyond belief, but Kidney-Wort cured him. 

Anna LL. Jarrett of South Salem, N. Y., says 
that seven years suffering from kidney troubles 

x and other complications was ended by the use of 
Kidney-Wort. 

John B. Lawrence of Jackson, Tenn., su 
for yearsfrom liver and kidney troubles and 

| Rafter taking “barrels of other medi 8, 
Kidney-Wort made him well, 

Michael Coto of Montgomery Center, Vt., 
sg suffered eight years with kidney difficulty and 
was unable to work. Kidney-Wort made him 

“ well as ever.” 


‘KIDNEY-WORT 


PERMANENTLY CURES 
4 KIDNEY DISEASES, 
LIVER COMPLAINTS, 
“1 Constipation and Piles. 
iar It is put up in Dry Vegetable Form in 
cans, one pac: age of which makessix quarts 
B*g0f medicine. Alsoin Liquid Form, very Con- 
sentrated, for those that cannot r y pre 
pare 
ir It acts with equal efficiency tn either form. 
GET IT ATTHE DRUGGISTS, PRICE, $1.00 
WELLS. RICHARDSON & Co., Prop’s.® 
(Will send the dry post-paid.) BURLINGTON, VT. 
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LIGHT 
and LIFE! 


Now look out for a rousing good new 


Sunday School Song Book 


with the above title. The compiler, Mr. R. M. Mc- 
Intosh, is well known to hundreds of thousands as 
one of the mest successful providers of sweet melo- 
dies and bright hymns for the Sunday School public. 
Our best writers and composers have contributed. 
The book has a beuutifal title, is well printed, and is 
every way desirable, Send for specimen pages (free), 
or specimen copy, which is mailed for the retail 
price, 35 cents. 


Also just published, THE BEACON LIGHT. 
(30 cents.) By Tenney and Hoffman. And nearly 
ready, a new book by Abbey and Munger, making a 
trio of Sunday Schoo! books that cannot be excelled. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO.. Boston. 








An eminent American clergyman, 
writing from London, says of FRANCES 
POWER COBBE’S new book on the 
“DUTIES OF WOMEN”: “It is the pro- 
foundest, wisest, purest, noblest book, 
in principle, aim, and tone, yet written 
upon the True Position of Woman in So- 
ciety. It should be circulated far and 
wide among all classes of our country- 
women. It should become the ‘Hand- 
Book’ and Vade-Mecum of young Am- 
erican girls.” 

Author’s American Edition. Cloth. 12mo 
PRICE $1 0. 





For sale at the office of 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


No. 5 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 











STRAW 


MATTING. 


Joel Goldthwait & Co., 


WILL, DURING THE NEXT FEW WEEKS, 
CLOSE OUT THEIR ENTIRE STOCK OF FAN. 
CY AND PLAIN STRAW MATTINGS. THEY 
ARE IN GREAT VARIETY OF COLORS AND 
MOST DESIRABLE PATTERNS, AND WILL 
BE SOLD 


VERY LOW. 


169 Washington St. 





JAMES NOTMAN, 


PHOTOGRAPHER TO CLASS ’80, 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


BOSTON STUDIO, 
99 Boylston Street, Opp. Public Garden. 
HARVARD 8TUDIO, 


Moore’s Block, 7 Brattle St., Cambridge” 
BRANCHES IN CANADA, 








Having opened a Studio in Cambridge at above ad- 
dress, would be pleased to give residents of Cam- 
bridge the opportunity of being Photographed at re 
duced rates. ; 


SCALE OF PRICES. 


CABINETS, full length or three-fourths length 
$6.00 per dozen. 
ig Cameo wipnette Head, $8.00 per dozen 
CARTES DE VISITES, full length or three-fourth 
length, $3.00 per dozen, 
“ Cameo Vignette Head, $4.00 pe 


dozen. 

The finish of these will be the same as my r 
work in Boston, where my prices areas follows; 
CABINETS, full length or three-fourths length 

$10.00 per dozen, 
be Cameo Vignette Head, $12.00 per dozen. 
CARTES DE VISITES, full length or t fourths 
ength, $5.00 per dozen. , 
Ps Cameo Vignette Head, $6.00 per 
ozen. 

Special attention given to Copying and Enlarging 

old pictures of every description. "Gocsantectene 80- 


licited for Portraits in Oil or Water Colors, Crayons 
or India Ink. 2—ly 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and t Cup of Tea or Coffee, with 
Cream, 5 cents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15cents; Tender- 
loin steak, 20 cents. Ali the luxuries and delicacies 
of the season. cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 








MEDICAL REGISTER. 


Sarah A. Colby, M. D. 
Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Boston, 
eee, BS 10 A. wm. » 4. m., daily 
Mrs. H. B. O’Leary, M. D, 


75 CHESTER SQUARE, 
Near Tremont Street. 


Office Hours, 10 A, M. to1 P. M., Tuesd 
Thuorsdavs. ‘All other days engaged by penn ds 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


(near Philadelphia, Pa.) 
UNDER CARE OF FRIENDS. 
BOTH SEXES ADMITTED 
THREE COLLEGE COURSES. 
Classical, Literary and Scientific. 
TEACHERS’ COURSE. 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
For particulars address, 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, President, 
Swarthmore, Delaware Co,, Penn, ly@5 


Mrs. Dr. TUCK, 


ECLECTIC AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN. 


Chronic Diseases a Specialty, 


ESPECIALLY CATARRHAL TROUBLES 























Electricity and Electric Baths cannot be estimat- 
ed too highly in cases of Debility, Nervous Prostra- 
tion, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Scrofula Enlarge 
ments, Tumors, Paralysis, etc. Dr. Tuck’s Kidney 
Compound, and Margeson’s Calculifuge, which she 
uses in her practice, and which has been used so ex- 
tensively throughout the Provinces, and now is be- 
ing introduced into this and neighboring States, is a 
specific for Inflammation of the Kidneys and Blad 
der, Gravel, Gall-stones, Painful Micturitions, In- 
continence, Bilious Colic, Dropsy, etc. This remedy 
is not recommended for every disease, but will cure 
the above. Her improved Hygienic Plasters (of which 
she has used 3,000 the past three years), for Rheuma- 
tism, Neuralgia, Sciatica, Bunions, Corns, Indiges- 
tion, Pain in the Back, Liver, Head and Joints 
cannot be surpassed. Her Abdominal Supporters, 
Umbilical Trusses, Elastic Bands, Syringee, Rubber 
Urinals, etc., can be found as usual at her Office, 


28 Winter St., Room 16, Boston, Mass 


Hygienic Retreat, . South Weymouth, 
Send stamp for circulars. 


DR. RICHARD’S 
Hose and Skirt Supporters. 


The only Supporters based upon hygienic princi- 
ples, easily adjusted and comfortable to wear, and 
the ONLY CLASP that WILL NOT cut the hose. 
Ladies, please examine. Choice cards given with 
each purchase. Office, 28 Winter Street, Room 16. 
Mrs. Dr. Tuck, agent. Send stawp for circulars. 


ANNIE T. FOGG. 


DRESS REFORM ROOMS. 
5 HAMILTON PLACE, 


(opp, Park St. Church, Boston.) 


Ladies’ and Children’s Undergarments made to 
order, in superior style and warranted to fit. 


COMBINATION UNDER FLANNELS, 


all sizes, for Winter or Summer wear, made 
to order. 
= 


A F 
ira Front 


Circulars with Descriptions, Prices, and Full 
Direction for Measuremen.s for any garment or 
pattern sent by mail to any address. 


LADIES’? FURNISHING GOODS in im- 
proved makes at lowest prices. 


All Patterns from my rooms are cut 
from Measure and Warranted. 


Orders taken for 


THE LADIES’ IMPROVED BOOT. 


L 


ANNIE T. FOGG, 


& Hamilton Pliace, Boston. 
(Formerly at 25 Winter St. 


EMANCIPATION WAISTS, 




















[Patented Aug. 3, 1875; Sept. 24, 1878.] 





The above popular hygienic garment is mannfac- 
tured by the undersigned from patterns furnished 
us by the patentee, Mrs. 8..T. Converse, and is of- 
ered at reduced prices by 


I. D. ALLEN & CO.,, 21 Witter Street, 

CUSHMAN & WIGHT, 37 Temple Place, 
And ladies furnishing stores generally. 

Ladies who cannot be fitted by ready-made gar- 
ments are invi to call at our manufactory and 
leave their orders, which will be executed in the best 
manrer and at a small advance upon the price of 
ready-made garments. 


GEORGE FROST & CO. 


287 Devonshire_St. . * Boston 
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HOPEFUL SIGN IN GERMANY. 


It is always a hopeful sign when those 
afflicted with a moral malady are ready to 
come forward and acknowledge their con- 
dition, for this is often the first step toward 
bringing about a more healthy state of 
things. From this point of view we can 
hail such an article as that just published in 
the German Grenzboten of April 28, under 
the heading ‘“‘ A National Malady.” In how 
far the German nation at large would sub- 
scribe to the sentiments therein expressed, 
and how many Germans would admit the 
truth of the opening paragraph, it would be 
hazardous to surmise; but that one citizen 
of that conservative land should voluntarily 
make such an acknowledgement, is a symp- 
tom that a dissatisfaction exists, which 
may reasonably be expected, in the course 
of time, to bring about some attempt at re- 
form. 

The light in which the position of the 
German woman is placed is so striking, as 
coming from a German, that I will trans- 
late the opening paragraph in full: 

‘‘In former times it used to be the boast 
of the German that, in his country, family 
life held an especially exalted position, and 
that while the woman was engaged in her 
housewifely occupations at home, the man, 
after discharging the duties of his profession 
or business, devoted his time above all to 
the education of his children, There may 
have been such a time, but for a large por- 
tion of Germany it is certainly long past. 
Only the dogma has remained. But the 
less this dogma corresponds to the reality, 
the more obstinately it is maintained, the 
more pitilessly is the foreigner who dares 
think differently, overwhelmed with anath- 
emas, and the more glowingly is that satis- 
faction depicted, which the German must 
feel when, in comparison with Slavonic 
laxness of morals or Romanic degeneration, 
he contemplates the rich blessings which 
daily spring from a genuine family life, 
bringing salvation to the nation. 

Yet in the face of such an optimistic 
view, we must hold to the opinion: the 
German family life, which is boasted of as 
a national point of superiority, is a myth,— 
a myth like the much-praised German thor- 
oughness, or German my Nay, we 
can boldly assert that the family life of the 
Slavonic and Romanic races is for tbe most 
part more genuine. At all events, the posi- 
tion of Woman is a more dignified and es- 
teemed cne among the latter peoples, since 
she is the actual companion of her husband, 
and obtains a higher culture from the man, 
who instructs her concerning the most im- 

rtant Jiterary or political occurrences. 

he isnot the German Cinderella, whom 
the man looks upon as cook or chamber- 
maid, and who is soon surpassed by her 
children in judgment and knowledge, after 
she has blissfully forgotten ali the undiges- 
ted material with which the high school 
furnished her. 

Itis by no means difficult for him who 
will use his eyes to discover the cause of 
this ee gees A of our family life. Saunter 
through the streets of our cities in the even- 
ing, and enter a restaurant; there, with the 
exception of those few who are chained to 
their houses by matters of business, sits the 
German burgher, in an atmosphere thick 
with tobacco smoke, behind his beer glass. 
There is his home. His house is to him 
only a restaurant and lodging place, under 
the administration of his wife. 

‘“‘We cannot bere discuss in detail the 
subject of drunkenness in Germany, which 
is gaining ground in an alarming manner, 
and demands stringent regulations from 
government. Here we will only call atten- 
tion to another evil, which is closely con- 
nected with that just mentioned, and plays 
no inconsiderable part in causing the de- 
generacy of family life; this is the club- 
mania.” 

The writer goes on to discuss and illus- 
trate at length the evil which forms the 
subject of his article, — the mania for join- 
ing clubs, unions and societies of every 
description, whose name is legion, and 
which are ostensibly established for every 
conceivable purpose, from the literary soci- 
eties of students, teachers and professional 
men, down to the trades’ union, benevolent 
societies, singing clubs and common 
‘*Kneipes.” Although the writer does not 
condemn all of these as intrinsically bad, 
yet he maintains that even the best of them 
accustom German men, from their youth 
up, to habitually seek pleasure and compan- 
ionship outside of the home circle, and thus 
undermine the foundations of a sound, 
happy family life. Many of the single 
statements might doubtless be questioned 
or modified, but there is certainly a ground- 
work of truth in the whole article, which 
makes it fruitful food for thought, for Ger- 
mans, if not for other nations as well. 

E. C. 

Leipeg, Germany. 


a> 
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GOOD HOPE IN NEW YORK. 

Epiror JourNAL:—Although rather late 
in the day, I ask the privilege of telling you 
that New York State has almost redeemed 
herself. We have seen and heard our bill 
asking the removal of our disfranchisement 
voted upon, and more than that, we really 
hada majority—59 ayes to 54 nays. We 
had more than this, we had the respectful 
attention of all the most prominent mem- 
bersof the Assembly. I refrain from nam- 
ing our particular friends in this body, or 
the names of those who opposed us, for 
there are many reasons why they will prob- 








ably all be our friends by next year, when 
the Woman Suffragists must surely win 
their cause. 

The women of New York, or rather 
those persons, men or women, in the State 
of New York who are in favor of justice 
and equality before the law, are under great 
obligations to J. H. K. Willcox, for his de- 
votion to their interests, and for his quiet 
perseverance. It is greatly owing to his 
unremitting zeal in the cause that we have 
this triumph, for it is a triumph to receive 
a majority of votes in our favor the first and 
only time that the question has been fairly 
put to our representatives, even if not quite 
enough to pass the bill. Are we not in ad- 
vance of Massachusetts? 

Partly, perhaps, it is owiog to ‘‘the eter- 
nal step of progress” that we should come 
so near to surpassing the State where Sena- 
tors and Assemblymen have listened to the 
divine inspirations of Garrison, the golden 
sentences of Phillips, as well asthe words 
of wisdom that have been poured year after 
year from the eloquent lips of hosts of oth- 
ers, strong and valiant in all good causes. 

I hope the JouRNAL has been supplied 
with other and more particular accounts of 
this part of the transactions of our Assem- 
bly, but I wish to bear my testimony to the 
pleasant fact, that we women, from differ- 
ent parts of the State, were not only treat- 
ed with respect by many members, but with 
great kindness and consideration, and our 
particular thanks are due to many members 
of the House as well as to our own judi- 
cious and faithful secretary, Mr. Willcox. 

I attended the Woman’s Rights Conven- 
tion held in Worcester in 1850, and have 
been, since that time and several years pre- 
vious, vitally interested in this cause of self- 
evident justice. Ithas not been a path of 
entire pleasantness. I have seen our male 
colored population (for whose liberty I have 
heard Abby Kelly Foster and other noble 
women plead) not only liberated, but dow- 
ered with the Suffrage, liberty being an ac- 
knowledged failure withoutit. Ihave seen 
very many pitiful and humiliating petitions 
sent to legislators who gave them generally 
no attention. I had reason to hope last 
week in Albany, that I might come home 
singing, 

‘Mine eyes have seen the glory of the coming of the 

Lord;” 

but I do not desponi, far from it. The 
presence of a goodly number of the very 
best women in Albany, in Troy, in Cohoes 
and Lansingburg, was a sure earnest of the 
future of our State, and our next Legisla- 
ture will take away from the State of New 
York the reproach of ‘‘taxation without 
representation,” and wives and mothers 
will, or may if they will, share the respon- 
sibilities of a position which certainly de- 
mands gentleness and wisdom as well as 
courage and perseverance, in order that, if 
possible, no injustice be done to the weak, 
the poor and the depraved. God only 
knows how much suffering might be allevi- 
ated by the mingling of mercy with justice. 
A well regulated family needs both father 
and mother, especially if there are both 
sisters and brothers, and all mature sane 
women need to be recognized as human be- 
ings. 8. H. Hatiock. 

Milton-on-the-Hudson, May 26, 1881. 


WOMEN VOTING IN COLORADO. 

EpitoR JOURNAL: — Eighteen women 
voted at the recent school election in Love- 
land, Colorado, where the total vote was 
ninety-six. We have a small Woman’s 
@lub here, which, almost at the last mo- 
ment, found a competent woman, Mrs. Lida 
M. Johnson, who was willing to assume the 
odium of defeat for the sake of the cause. 
Defeat was certain, we knew, not only be 
cause our nomination was 80 late, but be- 
cause the present incumbent of the office 
(secretary of the board) was anxious for re- 
election, and had secured a majority before- 
hand. It was amusing to see him send off 
carriages for the women of his household 
and his church and his acquaintance, after 
our small deputation of nine arrived and 
began to cast ballots for another candidate. 
No doubt a part of those women, and men 
too, who held his ticket when they arrived, 
would have voted for the woman candidate 
had they been interviewed in her bebalf in 
time. But the main thing is to get women 
out to vote, no matter whom they vote for, 
until they have amply demonstrated the 
fact that the casting of a ballot is not nec- 
essarily fatal. 

The best part of the joke was that some 
of the women sent for, have always been 
bitter against Woman’s Rights, and hastily 
rushed up to vote for a man, to show their 
contempt for the same. That is what we 
want, however—a woman’s opinion ex- 
pressed at the ballot-box, even to show that 
she doesn’t believe in it. ; 

Probably their motives will average fully 
as well as those of the seasoned voters of 
the other sex. 





Auprna L. WaAsHBURN. 
Loveland, Colorado, May 23, 1881. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


HIsTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION to 
the Year Two Hundred. By Charles B. 
Waite, A.M. Second edition. Publish- 
ed by C. V. Waite & Co., Chicago. 

This work is the result of years of labori- 
ous investigation. All the writings of the 
first two centuries have been consulted, and 











those. of thefathers of the church, in the 
langueges in which they were written. The 
time has been divided into periods, and 
events have been arranged in regular and 
consecutive order. Tre author has written 
in the interest of no church, creed or dog- 
ma. He has aimed to produce a reliable 
history, his statements are based upon bis- 
torical records. The work includes the ori- 
gin and history of all the Gospels. Not 
only the four which became canonical, but 
those which have been called apocryphal. 
Accounts are given of more than forty 
Gospels. Three of the most famous of the 
so-called apocryphal gospels have been 
taken up, and critical comparisons with the 
canonical Gospels have been instituted, fur 
the purpose of determining which were first 
written, The extracts are given in parallel 
columns, and constitute an important fea- 
ture of the work. One chapter is devoted 
to the lost Gospels of the first century; 
another, to the famous Gospel of the He- 
brews. The Gospel of Marcion, compiled 
A. D. 145, is reproduced, and is shown to 
have preceded the Gospel of Luke, and to 
have been the principal gospel then in cir- 
culation. Sketches are given of nearly a 
hundred Christian writers of the first two 
centuries, with a notice of their works. 
There is a full history of the miracles and 
miracle-workers of the first century, in- 
cluding Simon Magus, and Apollonius of 
Tyana, of each of whom an interesting bi- 
ography is furnished. Jesus 1s found not 
a miracle worker. A complete history is 
given of the origin and progress, to the 
year 200, of the principal Christian doc- 
trines of that day. The author finds that 
the Christians of the first century held to 
the spiritual resurrection taught by Paul; 
but that the material resurrection of the 
crucified body of Jesus is adoctrine which 
originated in the second century. The 
book will be found full of interest to those 
who feel the importance of its subject. 


JOURNAL OF A FARMER’S DavuGnuTER. By 
Elaine Goodale, one of the authors of 
ne Blossoms,” etc. Published by 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, and 
- = by A. Williams, Boston. Price, 


Miss Goodale is well known as an author 
of poetry from the ‘‘Sky Farm.” But here 
she bas given us ‘‘an eight-months’ journal 
of life on a farm, from the standpoint of a 
farmer’s daughter,” ‘‘a daily and week) 
record of its picturesque phases, and swift 
analysis of its subtle and varying tenden- 
cies, a full and direct recognition of the 
grand creative power which makes its mo- 
tive and its end.” The journal begins in 
April and ends in November, and hence in- 
cludes the whole active out-door farm life 
of a year, with its happenings and duties, 
including the inside duties of women, and 
the personelle of the farm. Itis an enter- 
taining and pleasant book. It originally ap- 
peared in the columns of the Christian 
Union, under the title of ‘‘A Summer 
Journal.” 


PoLiTicAL Economy AnD Po.iticat Sct- 
ENCE. Compiled y W. G. Sumner, Da- 
vid A. Wells, W. E. Foster, R. L. Dug- 
dole and G. H. Putnam. Published fn 
New York by the Society for Political 
Education, 67 Madisonavenue. For sale 
by A. Williams, Boston. Price, 25 cents. 
It contains a list of publications relating 

to political economy and political science, 
which was originally prepared by Professor 
Sumner, of Yale College. It is nowen- 
larged and modified according to the judg- 
ment of other and leading economists and 
publicists of the country. It is designed 
to aid those who desire instruction on those 
subjects, who have little time to study, and 
no money to waste. The books which are 
especially recommended as authentic are 
marked (a). The short treatises for popular 
reading are marked (b), the whole arranged 
under eleven headings. 


Tue Story or IrELAND. By Dion Bouci- 
cault. James R. Osgood & Co. 

In the preface the author says, ‘‘ ‘The Sto- 
ry of Ireland’ pretends to be no more than 
a brief perspicuous exhibit of leading 
events compiled textually from the best au- 
thorities, in their own language, compress- 
ed to bring this little work within certain 
prescribed limits.” These authorities are 
the ‘‘Journals of Parliament,” ‘*The Works 
of Swift,” ‘‘Macaulay’s England,’’ Burke 
on the ‘‘Popery Laws,” Scully on ‘‘The 
Penal Laws,” Froude’s ‘English in Ireland,” 
Lecky’s ‘‘Eighteenth Century,” O’Connor’s 
‘‘History of the Irish Catholics,” Plowden’s 
“History of Ireland,” Carte’s ‘‘Ormond,” 
Spencer’s ‘‘State of Ireland,” and others, 
It isa pamphlet of twenty-four pages, and 
valuable at this time, on account of the 
Irish agitation, which attracts general in- 
terest. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE Kansas STATE His- 
ToricAL Society. First and second an- 
nual reports, together with a statement 
of the collections of the society from its 
organization in 1875 to re 1881. 
Published by Geo. W. Martin, Topeka, 
Kansas. 

The title is sufficient description of the 
contents of this book, which abounds with 
information in regard to that State. It 
shows the toil, the peril, and the wonderful 
growth of that great State. 


MoraL, EpucatioN IN RELATION TO 
Sex. Cloth, $1.00; paper covers, 50 cents. 
For sale at the office of the WomMAnN’s 
JounnaL, No. 5 Park street, Boston; by 
Brentano, Union square, New York, and 
Robert Clark, Cincinnati, Olio. Socie- 


‘ties for benevolent or educational purposes 


can be supplied with copies of the above- 
named book at half price, by application 
to 8. E. Blackwell, 53 East 20th street, 
New York. 


From New York To THE HILLS AND 
Homes oF Berxsnire. By Bryan W. 
Clarke, Great Barrington, Mass. 

This is a sort of guide to summer homes, 
illustrated with photographic landscape 
views by Julius Hall. It shows attractive 
places among the Berkshire Hills, where 
city dwellers may flit for rest and quiet, 
and the enjoyment of that beautiful region. 





A Fool Once More, 


“For ten years my wife was confined to 
her bed with such a complication of ail- 
ments that no doctor could tell what was 
the matter or cure her, and I used up a 
small fortune in humbug stuff. Six months 
ago I saw a U. 8. with Hop Bitters on 
it, and I thought I would be a fool once 
more. | tried it, but my folly proved to 
be wisdom. Two bottles cured her, she is 
now as well and strong as any man’s wife, 
and it cost me only two dollars.”—H. W., 
Detroit, Mch.—Free Press. 





The Popular Demand, 


So great has been the popular demand 
for the celebrated remedy, Kidney-Wort, 
that it is having an immense sale from 
Maine to California. Some have found it 
inconvenient to pre it from the dry 
compound. For such the proprietors now 
prepare it in liquid form. This can be pro- 
cured at the druggists’. It has precisely the 
same effect as the dry, but is very concen- 
trated, so that the dose is much smaller.— 
Lowell Mail. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Wanted, — Sewing, including repairing, by hand 
or on “Domestic” machine, either at own or patrons’ 
residences. References on application. Address by 
card or letter only, Seamstress 157 West Brookline st. 














Wanted.—An American woman to do the work 
for a family consisting of two women, and three lit- 
tle girls of ten and twelve years, while they are at the 
sea shore for two or three months. ages $12 a 
month, and expenses paid. A suitable person would 
be treated as one of the family. Enquire at thie of- 
fice, or address Miss E. Blackwell, 53 t Twentieth 
street, N. Y. 





French and German, — Miss Louise 5S. 
Hotchkiss’s summer class for French and German, at 
Concord, Msss, to begin July 6, 1881, and to continue 
from four to six weeks. Tuition (in advance), for 
four weeks, $15.00, for six weeks $18.00. These 
terms will inciude both lan f desired. A 
limited number of pupils will be received. Good 
boara can be obtained in Concord at from five to 
eight dollars per week. Address Miss Louise 8. 
Hotchkiss, 63 Hancock street, Cambridge, Mass. 


BLESSED SAINT CERTAINTY. “WE 
SHALL NOT BE AMAZED TO SEE 
this book having a larger circulation and awakening 
even stronger interest than ‘His Majesty, Myseif.’ 
It certainly deserves the heartiest welcome we can 
give,’’ says the Christian Intelligencer. Price $1.50, 
ROBERTS BROTHERS, Publishers, Boston. 

















MANUELA PAREDES. ‘HOW BRIGHT 
AND SUNNY AND FULL OF GOOD- 
NESS AND TRUTH THE WORLD BE- 
COMES WHEN WE TURN BACK TO 
IT FROM SUCH PAGES AS THESE! 
HOW CONSUMMATE THE ART THAT 
can make so real, even foran hour, scenes and ex- 
periences so ennobling and refining,’’says the Litera- 
ry World. Just published iu the No Name Series, 
price $1. ROBERTS BROTHERS, Publishers, Bos- 
ton. 


RANDOM RAMBLES “IS A VERY 
PLEASANT BOOK. MRS. LOUISE 
CHANDLER MOULTON MUST BE AN 
EXCELLENT TRAVELLER, FAR 


MORE READY TO LIKE THAN TO 
dislike what she sees, and with a througbly 
kind humor that never becomes cynical or satiri- 
cal,”’ says the Boston Daijy Advertiver. Price 
$1.25. ROBERTS BROTHERS, Publisherz, Bos- 
tou. 








Divorce and Moraiity. 


Temperance & Drunkenness. 


See the volume called “Christ and Modern 
Thought” for discussions of these questions hyChan- 
ccllor Crosby and Rev. Mr. Dike. Price $1.50 ROB 
ERTS BROTHERS, Publishers, Boston. 








B. F. Sargent, 


MANUFACTURER OF 
PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL 


Picture Frames, 


Wholesale and Retail. 


Paintings, Engravings, Etc,, 
Neatly and Promptly Framed. Old Frames Re-gilt. 
69 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 


OUR LITTLE ONES 


June number for sale by all newsdealers; 15 cents a 
copy; $1.50 a year. One specimen free. Address 
RUSSELL PUBLISHING CO., 149 A Tremont 
street, Boston, Mass. 


DIGEST OF PARLIAMENTARY LAW. 


By MRS, JENNY BEAUCHAMP. 


Price $1.00 per doz,, 10 cents per copy. Address the 
author, Denton, Texas. 


J. EASTMAN CHASE, 


7 Haxzmilton Piace, 


Pictures and Picture Frames. 














Particular attention yn during the summer 
— to regilding and repairing at very reasonabie 
prices, 


DR. DIO LEWIS'S SANITARIUM 


At Arlington Heights, Mass. This institution, com- 
lete ir. every department, is now open to invalids, 
Bend fo circular to DR. LEWIS. Arlington Height 


Rubber Waterprool 


GARMENTS 
Can be found in large assortment, for Ladies and 
Children, in prices from $2.00 to $6.00 at 
126 TREMONT STREET. 
8. L. LOUGEE. 


$66: week in your own town. Terms and $5 ont- 
nd, 











fit free. ddress H. Hautett & Ce., Port- 
aine. 





Garden" Tea Cafe, 


Home-made Bread, Cake and Pastry, Royal Old 
Government Coffee, and Garden Tea. 


NEW 
Carpetings. 





We are prepared to show a large stock of 
the latest patterns in the various grades of 
English and American Goods. 


LOVEJOY & CO., 
No. 179 Tremont Street. 





Artistic Paper Hangings. 


A large stock of the latest designs of Paper Hang’ 
ings, Borders, Dadoes and Friezes, retailing as low 
as any other store in Boston, 


TF. SwAn 
20 CORNHILL, . . BOSTON. 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO.’ 


BEEF, WINE AND IRON, 


The Best Nutritive Tonic. 
ONE DOLLAR PER BOTTLE. 


JOSEPH! T. BROWN & CO., 
504 Washington 8t., cor Bedford Street. 1w 











and Youths’ 
SUITS. 


LARGE VARIETY OF PATTERNS TO SELECT 
FROM. STYLE, WORKMANSHIP AND PRICES 
UNEXCELLED BY ANY CLOTHING HOUSE IN 
BOSTON. 


COMMONWEALTH 


Clothing House, 
680 Washington St 


CORNER OF BEACH. 


Boys’ 








The Flynt Waist or True Corset. 


One of the great inventions of the age that every 
woman who prizes comfort, health or beauty should 
investigate. It is the only Waist or Corset known 
that in its conetruction combines a Shoulder-Brace, 
a Bust, Skirts and Hose Support. While it fits like a 
glove in every part, it leaves the wearer perfectly free 
to breathe, reach, button her boots, or swim if she 

leases. For corpulent women this invention isa 
hoon, for thin women a blessing, for growing girls of 
inestimable value. 

Constantly on exhibition, where all are invited to 
examine, at 

MRS. FLYNT’S MANUFACTORY, 
319 COLUMBUS AVENUE, 

The Highland Street Columbus Avenue cars pass 
the door every few minutes. 
ar 
State Arms of theUnion. 

$1.50 By Mail. 

Appleton’s Stationery Store, 


7 SCHOOL ST., BOSTON. 


Seasonable Millinery 


Mrs. JULIA FOWLE, 
25 Bedford Street, 


(Next west of the OLD HIGH SCHOOL Building), 


Reminds ladies who have not yet ordered their sea- 
son's Millinery that she is now more at leisure to at- 
tend to their wishes, and can offer some of her choic- 
est goods at a reduction from former prices. She will 
be pleased to show her French importations and any 
other of her goods, 

MRS. FOWLE makes a speciality of FITTING the 
Bonnet and Hat to the head, and ADVISING as to 
colors for the complexion 


Particular attention given to CHILDREN’S and 
OLD LADIES’ WANTS in the Millinery line. 


GOODS SHOWN FREELY, and with pleasure, 
whether purchases are made or not. 


258 BEDFORD ST. 


Next WEST of the HIGH SCHOOL BUILDING, 


BOSTON. 


These beautiful pictures are exact 


Heliotype reproductions by the Heliotype Pro- 
c 


ees of Rareand Costly Engravines, 
; from Paintings by the Old Homers 
NgravingSana of the finest of modern Frene’ 
and English Publications. They 
are printed upon the same paper, with the — 
ink as the original engravings, and will — 
fade. They are of a uniform size (19x24 inc ee) 
and are vold at the remarkably low price of Fl 
CENTS each. Descriptive catalogues sent to any 
address upon application. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO.’8 ’ 
NEW HELIOTYPE AKT GALLERY, 
50 213 Tremont St. 
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